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known men of Massachusetts are opposed to the 
latest developments of radical prificiples. Famous 
New Englanders, the descendants of the first set- 
tlers, and the wealthiest families in the State, pos- 
sessing the preponderating influence socially, are 
no longer in favor with the bulk of tle people be- 

VBE THE WITNESSES. | cause of their political opinions. Ido not men- 

OLD ENGLAND’S COMPLIMENTS TO NEW ENGLAND, ‘tion names, because it would do their owners an 
WITH A DASH OF HER USUAL CONCEIT. |injury; but the assertion may safely be accepted 

ouiei gene” insite onions. that many of the leading men of New England 

It requires but a short time to enable one to socially are taking the cacseeeicietien side = the 
comprehend the motives which lead most Amer- | present — They are against the exclusion of 
icans to put forward Boston as their representa- | the ten States from Congress and political rights, 
tive city, and to disown and repudiate New York and they look with something like shame on the 
as being a mere settlement of foreigners. In the avowed mentions of the radical leaders to bring 
first place, Boston wears the appearance of honor- | the negro into the franchise without preparation 
Let him vote, they say, but first 


able age, and has an air of comfort and unpretend- ae condition. ea é 
i give him some sort of training to fit him for the 
But what ia the use of 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Boston and New England as seen by ' 
Intelligent Englishmen. 


ipo 
TILE “ TIMES” CORRESPONDENT AND MR. SILAW LEFE- 


ing respectability. There is not the extravagance | 


| exercise of the privilege. 


or lavish display of wealth which go so far to! 
spoil New York. Rich people do not make it an; 
express object of life to surpass each other in ev- | 
ery form of prodigality and dissipation. Domes- | 
tic happiness is more sought after than out-door 
display. The houses of the gentry in the envi-| 
rons of the city are homes in the best sense of | 
the word, and I doubt whether it would be 
thought in good taste here to invite ladies to din- 
ner and place a diamond ring or some other jew- 
el by each of their plates, as I have known done | 
in New York. Of course even there it was one, 
of the ‘‘new men” who took this means of pro- | 


claiming the length of his purse, and the better | 
families of the city would be justly indignant if | 
they were represented as capable of such an act. 
Lut still it is true that great lavishness is the 
characteristic of New York society. French mil- 
liners, gorgeous equipages, grand houses, crowd- 
ed parties, are the rules of life there, and every | 
incident of it entails an expense which the rich- 
est land-owner in England would deem a wicked 
waste of money. In Boston one instantly ob- 
serves a great difference. Rich speculators, or 
agents of firms, or successful contractors, do not 
lead any portion of society. 

There is also, beyond doubt, a higher intellect- 
ual tone in Boston than in New York, as must 
necessarily be the case where there resides a large 
proportion of very cultivated men. Here, or 
within a few miles, live many of the most distin- 
guished American writers of the present day. 
Harvard is close by, and a scholastic tinge runs 
through the life of the place. The booksellers’ 
firms of Ticknur & Fields and Little & Brown 
are what eminent publishing firms in London 
were in days gone by—the meeting-places of all | 
the literary and scientific men in the State. Then, | 
too, the city is well managed. The local govern- 
ment is free from the disorders and scandals which 
the people of New York are so well accustomed 
to that they cease to excite notice. The State, 
Legislature (which adjourned sine die on Saturday ) 
is a highly intelligent and respectable body. 
‘There are many excellent representatives in it of 
the yeomanry of Massachusetts, and, one of its 
ablest and most respected members is amiechanic. 
A better class of men sit in it than can be found 
elsewhere, and here to be a “politician” is not ex- 
actly a reproach. 

All this, and much more that is creditable, 
must be admitted of Boston, and yet it will not 
be proved that it is a fair specimen of other 
American cities. Why is it that each of the 
above features strikes the visitor who has travelled | 








| The very best men in the community will not or 


‘section; but in the rural districts the people are 


their remonstrances or entreaties? Every man 
who can read and write in Massachusetts has a 
vote, and the well-educated are outnumbered by 
those who have learned the alphabet. No doubt 
there is great intelligence among the more numer- 
ous class. But the fact cannot be disputed that 
wealth and high culture ainsto be conservative, 
and are swept away by the rush of numbers. 


cannot enter political life, and there are few who 
will go so far as to say that this is an advantage. 
But the political questions of the nation are, as 
I said in my last letter, subordinate just now to 
the only one of special local interest,—namely, 
whether a man ought to be left at liberty to buy a 
glass of ale or spirits when he is thirsty, or not? 
The Legislature, which separated on Saturday 
week said, ‘‘No; men cannot be trusted with liquor, 
and we must stop the sale of it altogether. I was 
assured to-day by a person whose appearance cor- 
roborated his remark, that more strong drink is dis- 
posed of now than ever, on the principle that 
forbidden fruit is the sweetest. “The compulsory 
closing of all bar-rooms and liquor stores has not 
forced people to become total abstainers but only 
to drink ‘‘on the sly.”” In passing down Tremont 
street, yesterday, I noticed three or four men 
making for a side door ina passage. Their gait 
and manner betokened that their beverage that 
day had not been exclusively water. They rap- 
ped at the door, which was presently opened a 
little way, and I heard a voice from the other side 
cry ‘‘Who’s there!” ‘Club members,”’ said one 
of the three, and another held out a yellow ticket. 
They were admitted and soon found themselves 
in front of a bottle of whiskey. The effect of 
these prohibitive regulations is only to inconven- 
ience the public, not to compel drunkards to re- 
form, or to encourage habits of temperance. 
There will be a strong demonstration at the next 
election of the Legislature against the liquor law 


fur suppressing a traffic which they regard as un- 

righteous, and their representatives will probably 

make the public opinion of Boston inoperative. 
MR. LEFEVRE’S OBSERVATIONS. 

The time I spent in the States I devoted to see- 
ing, making the acquaintance with the people 
and their institutions, and in endeavoring to ar- 
rive at correct judgment about their politics. 
The time I was able to devote to this was not 
long,—not more than two months—and the States 
are a wide extent of country, probably twenty 
times the size of this country, but having been in 


over the country as peculiar to the place? There | the country some years before, and having on 
is no other Boston but this. I have never found! that occasion seen most of the natural features of 
its distinguishing characteristics elsewhere. The | it, I was the better able on this occasion to avoid 
great cities of the West are not so extravagant or | much that would have been a waste of time to 
corruptly governed as New York; but will any | revisit. The comparison of the country with 
one pretend that they rank as high in intelligence | what it was twelve years ago gave one also a 
as Boston? Boston is in reality no more a repre- | much greater idea of twelve years in this coun- 
sentative city than New York; possibly not 80 | try passed by without any very great change; 
much so. It is a place without a rival, in a State | but twelve years in the States is equivalent to 
which has always been in the van of intellectual) more than a generation with us—it produces 


progress. It owes no little of its position to its | 
age, and to the tenacity with which its people | 
cling to old observances, customs and_ traditions. | 
I saw a curious instance of this the other day. 
In the early days of the colony a company of ar- 
tillery was formed, and existed without much 
change down to the War of Independence. After 


‘apparently undisturbed by the four years’ war to 


greater changes. I found most of the great cit- 
ies at least half as large again. In the interval 
civilization has spreat~ over immense districts 
which then were only forest and prairie, and has 
created flourishing cities which then did not ex- 
ist—and this great extension has been going on 


that it assumed the title of the “Honorable and! which the North devoted so much of its best 
Ancient Artillery Company ;"’ but it ceased to be blood and its wealth; but if in such matters the 
an effective corps and persons were elected to it change has been great, how far greater has it 
as an honor without being expected to perform | been in political and social questions. Twelve 
any duties. Every year the Governor of the | years ago, the country was still under the politi- 
State goes upon Boston Common, and there, in! cal rule of Southern politicians. Every question 
-the presence of the regiment, receives the com-! of state was judged of and described from the 
missions of the retiring officers, and hands new’ siave-owner’s point of view. ‘The tugitive slave 
ones to their successors. By the courtesy of the| Jaw had recently been passed, and Boston had 
present Governor (Mr. Bullock) I witnessed this! s-en the degradation of the colored people, who 
ceremony. ‘Thousands of spectators had gath- | had sought refuge from slavery in her midst, 
ered to see officers appointed to a corps which | dragged from their hiding-places and carried 
exists only in name, and to show their respect for) back again into slavery. In the South slavery 
a usage which has nothing but its age to recom- was triumphant and exultant, and was carried 
mend it. It was the 220th anniversary of the so-! out with daily-increasing severity. I believe 
ciety, and because it is old, and for no other rea-! pow in the whole of New England you would not 
Only on one day in the year find one person who would justify slavery—who 
does the company meet. Then the members would not give all he had rather than it should 


son, it still lives. 


Sumner, Ticknor, Agassiz, Lowell, Holmes, and 
many others that I could-mame—men who give 
color to the thoughts of the rest of the States, 
and who are thoroughly American in feeling. 
The missionary school is the basis of the State, 
gratuitous to all, open to all; receiving on its 
benches children of all classes and of all relig- 
ions, it tends from the earliest age to obliterate 
social distinctions. Without the school the 
Union would long ago have been drowned in the 
flood of ignorance which has been forced into it 
from Germany and Ireland. Everywhere the 
primary instruction is the affair of the townspeo- 
ple. The law obliges it to establish a sufficient 
number of schools to receive all the children who 
are of an age to receive instruction (between eight 
and twelve). The State can bring an action 
against the township to oblige it to tax itself, and 
the parent of the child to whom a place is refused 
in the school has a right to claim compensation. 
| The teaching of religion is especially forbidden in 
the schools; the only prayer permitted is the Lord’s 
Prayer. The Americans dread any sectarian 
tendency in their education. The Sunday school, 
which is generally Carried on in the church, sup- 
plies the place for religion. Religion has not 
suffered, if one is to judge by the number of 
churches of all classes. ‘There are 48,000. My 
friend in New England has a great difficulty in 
persuading the lowest class of the Irish people to 
send their children to school, and by law it is 
made compulsory, but it is found particularly dif- 
ficult to enforce the law. Still the average of 
children in Massachusetts at school is 80 per cent. 
of those between the ages of five and fifteen. In 
other States it is not nearly so high. The education 
is carried on to a great extent by women;/particu- 
larly was this the case during the war, when very 
large numbers of schoolmasters went into the 
army. In the single State of Pennsylvania, 3000 
out of 8000 schoolmasters joined the army; in 
Massachusetts there are nearly 10,000 female 
teachers to 1500 males. I may mention here as 
a fact that during the war far from education be- 
iag slack, there never was more attention paid to 
the subject. Notwithstanding the heavy taxa- 
tion, never was so much money given to chari- 
ties and public objects of all kinds; it seemed as 
if the public spirit was excited in every direction. 
I wish I could detain you further on the schools. 
I have said thus much on account of the atten- 
tion which is being given in reading to the ques- 
tion of the grammar school. 
I will not, however, say more of New England 


| expedition to Amsterdam was to give him an op- 
portunity of seeing the actual things which he 
had hitherto only seen with the eyes of the spir- 
it. The Adler, a large three-master, bound for 
Canton, was lying there at anchor, and Freiligrath 
anda friend obtained permission to go over it, 
under the guidance of a weather-beaten old sailor. 
When they arrived at the captain’s cabin the old 
tar apologized for not being able to take them in, 
as the captain had company with him. At this 
moment the door was opened, and discovered a 
large party of ladies and gentlemen, who were just 
‘rising from a very luxurious dinner. Freiligrath 
| apologized for his curiosity, but the captain, who 
was agnan of the world in another sense as well 
as that of having been round it, begged him to 
'come in, showed him his arms, his curiosities, 
jand lastly his book-case, containing, among other 
things, a very handsome copy of Freiligrat h’s 
poems. On seeing this, the friend said to Freili- 
grath, ‘‘Are you not pleased to think that your 
poems are now going ona voyage to Canton?”’ 
“How so?” said the captain. “This gentleman 
is Freiligrath,’”’ was the answer. ‘‘Freiligrath, 

the poet Freiligrath?’”’ shouted the son of Nep- 
tune. The question having been answered in the 
affirmative, the captain seized his speaking trum- 

pet. ‘“Flagthe ship! All hands ondeck! More 
champagne. God bless you; you have shortened 
many a hot day on the ocean for me, have given 
me many a happy and an elevating hour.’’ He 
then embraced the poet, who was much moved 
by this hearty recognition of his works, and hav- 
ing filled bumpers of champagne, continued: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, you who live ashore can 
have no idea what a true companion the real Ger- 
man poet is to the lonely sea-farer ina distant 
quarter of the world, and what claims he has on 

his gratitude. Chance has brought the best of 
them all to my table, and I regard it as a good 

omen for my voyage. Raise your glasses—Long 

live Freiligrath!” When Freiligrath left the ship 
the flags were flying from stem to stern, and he 

had to pass between the crew drawn up in two 

lines, and rigged out in their best clothes, just as 

if he had been a king in other ways than in verse. 

This was one of the brightest days in the lite of 
a German poet. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York. 


New York, July 16, 1867. 
WOMAN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

Should native and imported ignorance, (the lat- 
ter immensely preponderating,) or imported and 
native intelligence, (the last superior in quality 
and quantity,) determine the principles of our 
State and federal constitutions? These ques- 
tions are suggested by our constitutional con- 
vention, and will be suggested, before long, 
in many other States. I told you, a few 
weeks back, that the negroes, but not the wo- 
men, would be enfranchised. The majority re- 





I fear you will think I have overpainted it. I 
must own my great predilection for it. I love | 
New England and its people, next to my own | 
country, perhaps because they are so like them, | 
and remind me more than any people I ever saw | 
of our own. They are essentially English in 
their types, English in their thoughts, religion 
and habits. I must, however, find one great 
fault with them; that at the present time they 
hardly do justice to old England. They have 
gone through the war with such success to their 
arms and their principles; they have achieved 
such a moral victory over slavery; they have 
sacrificed so much of their best blood, so much 
treasure, that looking at us and our conduct 
they are rather apt to be scornful. They are in 
aspecies of exultation, and naturally quite ex- 
pect that one should feel humiliated in looking 
back at the conduct of England. They point at 
us and ask why we did not sympathize with 
their cause, or give them our good wishes, if 
nothing better. ‘They were often surprised when 
granting many of their premises, that the feeling 
of society and parliament were ever against them; 
that much was done that one could not approve of; 
yet I was proud, on the whole, of the neutrality 
which our country had assumed, and felt satisfied 
it would be considered our position was not un- 
worthy of our fame, nor the least of many great 
deeds. 

I doubt whether history can show more con- 
sistent, steady and wholesome action than that 
of Congress during this great war. They never 
swerved in support of the President, or in doing 
their best fo maintain the government, by giving 
most freely anythihg that was asked of them, or 
by never obtruding themselves unnecessarily. 
Can any country or any time show a war carried 
on through such difficulties, through so many re- 
verses, with such ardor and undiminished confi- 
dence, such unflinching perseverance, such un- 
exampled and lavish expenditure? It is easy 
for us to point out mistakes, to complain of con- 
tractors’ frauds, but the great aim was obtained. 
Perhaps the greatest matter which they achieved 
was the complete subordination of the military 
power to the civil authority. Of all the prophe- 
cies which were made at their expense none were 
more frequent, or turned out more illusory, than 
that this great development of force would end 


port (read by Horace Greeley at Albany, and 
noticed by you,) indicates the soundness of my 
former statement. The cause now lost, the la- 
dies will have to toil in our State for another 
twenty years. On whom rests the blame? Un- 
doubtedly, to a large extent, on those who con- 
trolled the agitating of the question through our 
State last year. ‘Their influence was marred by 
their management. They did not conciliate a 
“big crowd” who exclaimed,—‘‘Let’s finish this 
trouble of the negroes; they are worse off than 
white women; they have to be secured in their 
treedom by the possession of the ballot. Let the 
handful of impracticable women wait, for they are 
only a handful who ask for the ballot.” This 
language has been repeated to me by a score of 
influcntial abolitionists. Tho honest views of 
freedom’s oldest and best friends have been de- 
rided, and the friends insulted. Experienced ad- 
vocates have been thrust aside, and the unim- 
pressive and inexperienced have been unduly pa- 
raded. ‘‘The green-eyed monster, jealousy,” has 
often been the marplot of the movement. Many 
of the advocates have displayed egregious vanity. 
“The whole thing is ina green state,” said one 
good friend of the cause tome. Besides, few wo- 
men in our State have manifested interest or en- 
thusiasm on the subject. Had the men stayed 
away from the meetings and conventions, the at- 
tendance would have been small indeed. Mrs. 
E. C. Stanton freely admits this when she says :— 


“The most insidious enemy to our republican 
institutions, at this hour, is found in the aristoc- 
racy of our women. ‘The ballut-box, that great 
leveler among men, is beneath their dignity. 
‘They have all the rights they want.’ So, in his spir- 
itual supremacy, has the Pope of Rome! But 
what of the multitude outside the Vatican?” 


These are not reasons why women should not 
be enfrunchised; they only show why it is that 
the Equal Rights Association has failed to invoke 
a mighty opinion in its favor. It has not educa- 
ted the ignorant mass of voters in our State, nor 
dispelled their barbarous prejudices; nor has it 
inspired the mass of listless and inane women. 
The facts, the arguments, the logic, are all on 
the side of women’s enfranchisement. But or- 
ganized and unjealous forces are required to 


“Spread the truth 
Their own minds know.” 


A COLORED PREACHER 


heroic theme. It contains an estimate of Wen-{admiration against which all earth could not 
dell Phillips that Bostonians may like to read; prevail. 

therefore I copy it for their benefit. The writer | Is not this man an unutterable comment on what 
| thus estimates your “golden-tongued” citizen:— | the old “Democratic party” was, and how it 


Brown’s funeral party, probably at New York. idea of its career. 

This gentleman is the most widely-known and | The vaulting ambition of that wretched des- 

the most influential of the American abolitionists, | .. ‘etiuak | RE ee 

with the single exception of Mr. Garrison. His potism o’erleapt itself in its disunion schemes, 

eminence in this respect is due to the entire con- ®d it went to pieces, a “hopeless wreck upon 

secration of his splendid eloquence, in which he the shores of time.’’ Its fate has been his who 
souzht in his insanity its rescue. But Johnson’s 





is surpassed by none of his countrymen, if by | 

any living orator, to the object of the American | : i : : ‘ fone 
Anti-Slavery Society—which is to convince the | b¥Tning record oe be effaced. God pity his 
American people that the maintenance of chattel- lineal descendants! The great trial of their an- 
slavery and of free institutions under one gov- cestor’s people, yearning with unmeasured sacri- 
ernment is impossible, and that one or the other fice for their nationality, was only to him opportu- 
must give way. In pursuance of this aim he has, . 

known neither fear nor favor. His life has been | "ity to be cold-bloodedly calculated and convert- 
repeatedly in danger from popular violence in the , ed to his own use. The military governorship of 
we 3 of —. and he nn ee age gersveones | Tennessee was the watch-tower from whence he 
with popular ovatjons. Such is the exquisite baie Aabete ‘ } ae 
charm of his eloquence that a Southern editor made his reckonings and published bulletins of iuis 


“Mr. Wendell Phillips had joined Captain | Clutches from its deathbed at the ‘‘rule or ruin’’ 


declared that he was an infernal machine set to 
music.” 
“OLD THAD. STEVENS.” 


After abusing the radicals without judge or 
jury; after confounding Republicans, abolition- 
ists and radicals, inone common lump; the //erald 
coolly states “that brave old ‘Thad. Stevens” (the 
ultra of all ultra radicals) is a statesman, and un- 
selfish. Nay, more, that he would not make a bad 
President! Permit the /era/d’s admiration to be 
filed in your columns for future reference. It is 
a straw that shows the nature of the political 
wind in our Democratic city. Yes! the wind 
blowing from a radical quarter, and likely to be 
as sweeping in 1868 as it was in 1860:— 


“Old Thad. Stevens will be found a very dan- 
gerous competitor, and it will take all the power 
and influence of the national banks to distance 
him. Heisa good deal of a statesman, and has | 
some very sound and sensible views regarding 
the position in which the war of the rebell#6n has 
left the country, and the proper policy to be pur- 
sued in the work of reconstruction. His ambi- 
tion induces him to run to extremes in his confis- 
cation programme; but we believe it to be 
prompted more by his desire to retain the posi- 
tion of the leader of the extremists than by any 
settled determination to push it to the bitter end. 
He was a heavy sufferer personally by the raid of 
the rebel army into Pennsylvania, and many per- 
sons have attributed his apparent vindictiveness 
against the South to this fact; but he can scarce- 
ly be charged with an avaricious longing to make 
good his private losses; for he most positively re- 
tused to accept the sum of one hundred thousand 
dollars, which his political sympathisers and per- 
sonal friends in his own county recently made up 
by subscription to repay him in part for the prop- 
erty destroyed by the rebels.’’ 
MARTIN’S “HISTORY OF FRANCE.” 

Those who possess the first four volumes of the 
American edition of this superb French history 
may like to know that two more volumes will 


devotion to the progress of events, and made capi- 
tal unto himself. No responsibility could attach 
to him in disaster, and he would mingle with 
feats of victory and share the exultant praise 
that welled frum the popular heart for good and 
faithful servants. 

He bellowed confiscation, death and damna- 
tion to traitors; as success waxed stronger the 
government and the rebels grew more frenzied; 
while his office was a refuge for secession indi- 
viduals to whom he denounced the ‘‘outrages” of 
the military. He dabbled in small details of 
army operations among rebels; had written un- 
der his name scores of letters to provost-marshals, 
quartermasters, adjutants, post-commandants, 
commanders of detachments, the general-com- 
manding, and all officers in authority, recom- 
mending ‘‘the bearer’? to ‘favorable considera- 
tion,” or soliciting the release of a prisoner, a 
house, a cow, mule, or horse, as the case hap- 
pened to be. More than one officer on duty at 
Nashville, bored with applications from rebels, 
prefaced by communications from Johnson, dis- 
posed of the cases by declaring the ‘‘Governor’s 
recommendation not wortha »’ which, being 
reported back to that functionary, he would make 
astump speech on fis pure intentions and the 
abuse of power by others. 

The Northern people must not however forget 
that ‘Treason must be made odious” and traitors 
“impovérished.” ‘“Traitors’’ understood his bla- 
tant declamations. Such speeches, they knew, 
made Johnson only the stronger to help them. His 
influence was never wanting, in a cautious way, 
when asked by a rebel citizen. He was the very 
man to take Lincoln’s place. How “lucky” the 
“‘ape’s’’ death! 

The “high-minded patriot” had scarcely com- 








soon be published. They are translated and near- | 
ly printed. They were to be issued in Septem-| 
ber, but they are not likely to be ready for the | 
public until the end of October. The volumes | 
embrace the Gaulish period of France’s history. | 
They will be very entertaining to those who like | 
to trace the early periods of a nation’s life. The 
birth and growth of a nation is a problem as curi- 
ous and interesting as the birth and growth of a 
child. The more remote the historic end, the 
more we love the devious path through the wil- 
derness of ruined institutions. © L. Masbas. 


Andrew Johnson’s Record as Mili- 
tary Governor. 


A TENNESSEEAN’S &STIMATE. 





menced his career as military governor before he 
generously proposed to Mr. Lincoln to relieve the 
government of the prisoners of war from Tennes- 
see captured at Donelson, and that they be held 
subject to his order for release. But the Secre- 
tary of War, Johnson was informed, defeated the 
proposition, saying, “‘Johnson wanted to use them 
for political purposes in Tennessee.’’ Losing this 
means of ingratiating himself witn the rebel popu- 
lation, Mr. Johnson became ill-humored with the 
war department, and denounced General Buell 
as a traitor, because he was odiously contrasted 
with the General by secessionists. He could 
not come between the secesh and the govern- 
ment and win them as he afterwards did. To get 
Buell out of his way and to makea strike at the 
popular voice, Andrew Johnson announced that 


Grant. He came to Nashville, and found John- 
son ready to believe any disparagement of Grant. 
They were of one mind. Johnson gave Granger 
strong letters to Mr. Lincoln, soliciting a new 
command for him at once; and Granger went to 
Mobile. 

Soon after Johnson telegraphed to Mr. Lincoln 
| an urgent remonstrance against placing Sherman 
over Thomas in Grant’s place, and sent Thomas 
a copy of the telegram, but none to Sherman. 
He wanted to enlist General Thomas against 
Grant, excite jealously in military circles, and 
| play off military leaders oneagainst another. He 
| was a bully behind men’s backs and a sycophant 
to their faces, as well as a coarse libertine in pri- 
vate life, and never neglected to play the dema- 
gogue to anybody he came in contact with. 

A favorite side-drama of the Governor’s was to 
harangue applicants for charity, poor refugees and 
sufferers by the war, if spectators happened in 
his office on other concerns; and to say ‘‘ he had 
nothing, was poor himself, and a refugee from his 
home, with a family to take care of; that he 
would be glad to serve them any way he could, 
but he was burdened with applications and over- 
whelmed with the perplexities of his situation; 
that nobody did anything for him; that he had to 
labor;”” and then take from his pocket-book a 
trifling sum, “‘all he had,’’ and bestow it with the 
parade of unexampled generosity. The effect 
| produced, he would tell his secretary to make a 
note of the amount, that it might be charged to 
the State, the treasury of which he controlled as 
military governor. 

Such incidents might be multiplied. But his 
crime of crimes, the 


——“‘treason which like a deadly poisonous blight 
Comes o'er the councils of the brave 
To blast them in their hour of might” 


is before the country. 

He is an impostor in profession, and a traitor at 
heart. He has now no moral influence. Con- 
gress need only take care that he does not pillage 
the archives of the government, or by some des- 
perate effort to “rule or ruin” force them to im- 
peachment. When his besotted nature is deprived 
of the halo of high office, and he has passed away 
from executive patronage, all that the utmost 
Christian charity can say of him will be, ‘He 
died as the fool dieth, and deserves to dic.” 
EaRNEstT. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue CuameaGne Country: By Robert Tomes. 
New York: Ilurd & Houghton. (Pp. xv., 231.) 
Mr. Tomes was the American Vice Consul at 
Rheims for several years, and in that capacity be- 
came acquainted with the theory and practice of 
making champagne wine. This he has set forth 
in an entertaining volume, along with many 
lively sketches of the region and the habits of 
the people, and a good history of the particular 
wine with which he had so much to do. There 
is no doubt that his account can be mainly re- 
lied upon, and that is much to say of anything 
that relates to wine-making. What he says of 
the drunkenness and licentiousness of the peo- 
ple of Rheims and its vicinity is not favorable to 
the arguments of those who maintain that in order 
to promote temperance in New England we must 
introduce native wines as fast as they can be made. 
Speaking of the carnival night in Rheims he 
says :—‘‘A rabid thirst for champagne, hot punch 





































































































































in military rule, in a dictatorship. Never fora 
moment was that the case. Mr. Lincoln never as the ace of spades.” His name is Adams. He 
lost control of the military policy. The army has a strong voice and rather impressive manner. 
throughout was under the management of Mr. | He preached in the Thirteenth street Presbyterian 
Stanton, though under the command of its Sen) church. His text was from the 50th chapter of 


has been among us from South Carolina, ‘‘black 








dress in the uniforms of any corps Of militia to. darken the land they own under any form—they 
which they may happen to belong. “It would. are proud of what they have gone through, of 
be impossible,”” said a gentleman to me whose the blood they have lost in a great carnage. 
name is well known throughout Europe, ‘“‘to let They have themselves done justice to the full- 
this company of artillery die out. Ide not sup- est extent to their free colored neighbors—they 


eral, and as soon as the war concluded the civil | Genesis, verse 20, and Romans, verse 23, chapter 
power stepped in, arranged terms with the con- | g During his short begging sermon he said:— 
queror, and at once began to reduce its force. | “The great truth that all events, good and bad, 
Of one million of men under arms all but! are beneficial to the church is a great fact. Good 
some forty thousand were shortly dismissed, | is the sovereign of the universe. While God per- 


pose that one among them knows how ‘9 fire a) 
What you see to-day is, in itself, an ab-, 
surd Ceremony; but it proves that a young repub- 
lic, as we are called, sets a high value upon every 
institution that has the seal of age upon it. In 
England you think we despise such matters; on | 


gun. 


the contrary we prize them more dearly than you, 
do. We like to have things about us which seem 
to give a gray and worn look to our democratic 
fabric.” 
Partly in consequence of this feeling one finds | 
more attachment here to the memory of the old 
connexion with the mother country than in other 
Abuse of England is not common. No 
colony, of Irish has planted itself down in the 
midst of the city, and the Germans are compara- 
tively few. 


cities 
Even the everlasting sore of the! 
Alabama’ claims causes little irritation now. 


The only two New England men worthy of men- 


have admitted them to their schools and church- 
es; to vote at their elections; and at the last 
election they, by way of a demonstration, elect- 
ed two colored people to represent a district of 
Boston in the State Legislature. 

I have always told my friends here that in the | 
whole world there is no better sample of what 
modern civilization can produce than is exhibit- | 
ed by New England, and I was fully confirmed in | 
this view on my second visit. From whatever | 
point of view you look at, whether at their edu- 
cation, religion, industry, public spirit, or politi- 
cal ideas, I believe you would be equally struck 
by the elevation to which they have attained. 
The country is not by nature rich, the greater 
part of it is of very poor soil, and of great inferi- 
ority as compared with the prairie plains of Iili- 
nois, and all the overplus farming population em- 
igrate to these distant States, and confer upon 


i 
; 


i 
j 


| 


| sailors, or manufacturers of war materials—cer- 


| the position of the country, but there was a pos- 


and the navy was reduced from fifty thousand to} 


| thirteen thousand sailors. Those men who have | veel prod 
, been dismissed from these labors have been qui-| events are somewhat analogous in showing the 


etly absorbed in the ordinary labor of the coun- | 


try, and it would be almost impossible for an or- | 


dinary observer to make out what has become of 


in the condition of the country. One of the 
most remarkable points about the history of that 
war was that, nothwithstanding the enormous 


number of persons withdrawn from their ordina- 


ry avocations, and put into the field as soldiers, | 


tainly over a million in number—the ordinary 
progress of the country appeare? never to flag. | 
There was not only no perceptible diminution in | 


itive gain and advance. 


ry. 


mits the doing of unholy acts, he limits their in- 
uence. The persecution of the children of Is- 
uced a Moses. The result of many 


goodness of God. Circumstances will force us to 
acknowledge that our late rebellion will produce 
circumstances of good. ‘The rebels meant to rule 
this nation with a rod of iron, but God dashed 


them, or to see any traces of the recent contest them to pieces. One of the great blessings is re- | : ans : 
An | defiance of precedent, propriety and commonest and would not remain in the army with Johnson 


ligious and educational liberty in the South. 
old colored preacher, the other day, thanked God, 
that though he had been a minister of the gospel 
for forty years, he has only just now been permit- 
ted to preach in South Carolina. Another great 
blessing from the war is the opening of the way 
for the establishment of Presbyterian churches, 
and those of other denominations. Are colored 
persons prepared for this? you willask. Remem. | 
ber that everybody is striving to raise my peo- | 
ple, even including the government (or Congress). | 
In July, 1865, I was at Charleston as a missiona- 

We organized with thirteen persons. At 

the second communion we were twenty; at the 


|decency. Had he ever failed to strike the key- commander-in-chief. 
When General Grant reached Nashville to en- 


tion who have written upon the subject are Mr. 
Bemis and Mr. R. H. Dana, Jr., and both exhib- 
it an impartial and judicial spirit. Mr. Bemis’s 
pamphlet and Mr. Dana‘s notes to Wheaten con- 
tain views which are more likely to be complained 
of in America than in England. 


them the germ of civilization, education and re- 
ligion, which so distinguish New England. The 
true wealth of the people consists in its manufac- 
‘uring and commercial energy. New England | 
is the seat of the cotton and woollen manufacto- | 
Will this dispo- | ries, and a hundred other smaller manufactories. 
siden be found in any other large community?) They originally used water as their chief mo- 
I say again that New York is not more an ex-| tive power, but this is now supplemented by 
ceptional city in one direction than Boston is in coal from Nova Scotia. 
another. It American opinions were transmitted 1 often hear it complained of the Americans 
to England solely from this place they might al- that they are worshipers of the almighty dol- 
ways seem of a higher character, more thought-| lar. There may be some truth in this complaint 
ful, and less ignorant and bigote! than you areas respects New York, but it is not true of New 
sometimes accustomed to now, but they would | England. They are no doubt most actively in- 
not be an index to the opinions of the whole dustrious, and active in pursuit of wealth, but 
community, but only of the most intelligent por-; there is no place in the world where display is 
tion of it. Pier ee less regarded, or where people are more ready to 
“Radicalism,’’ it is often said, “is triumphant spend their money for moral and intellectual re- 
because New England adopts and teaches it, and sults, no place where intellectual qualities are 
her example is followed in other parts of the coun-| more highly prized, or where men of intellect 
try.” This statement is not entirely devoid of ‘have a higher place in the social world. Boston 
truth, but many people, especially in England, | may be said to be the intellectual center of the 





would be astonished to find how many of the best- j States. It is the home of Longfellow, Emerson, 


Now I don’t hesitate to say that these are third, we = ry Aegai and age, are 
creat results: atey hei vern- three hundred and fifty communicants. e com- 
Gren ree; ret aide aes wwe er menced a Sabbath-school. We grew from thir- 
ment, whatever we may think of democracy, we teen to two hundred in nine months. We looked 
cannot but wonder at the strength, force and en-| over the city for a lot to build a church. A lot 
ergy of the people who have thus manifested and was offered to us for $4000 $1000 in cash down, | 
expressed themselves the rest in three years. My people raised $1000, 

a Ses ee only $5 being received avn ae white man. I 

‘ | collected 86000 by the aid of Northern churches. 
Ferdinand Freiligrath, the German We have commenced to build a church 85 feet in 
Poet. jlength, 45 wide; the basement for day and Sab- | 
2. ' bath-echools will hold 500 persons. We have the 
We find the following allusion to Freiligrath in walls up. Now we want the roof on. I make | 


-russi corres: London | ™y appeal for several thousand dollars. Iam be- | 
. : wpe oe | ing assisted by many churches in this city.” 
FS 


ue Tas : The only objection I have to Mr. Adams’s ap- | 
Freiligrath’s friends and admirers, whose name | : : 

is legion, have been working with a will both in| Pea is that his people should have commenced a | 
Europe and America, and the subscriptions to the church to cost not more than $10,000, instead of | 
fund which is intended to secure the declining $20,000. 
years of a noble German poet from the pressure 
of pecuniary embarrassment, have already reached 
a considerable amount. Long may he live to en- 
joy it! The Hausfreund contains the following 
anecdote of him. As early as 1832, Freiligrath 
had written — oy containing descriptions 
a gb vere . =. - oe ee is not as ornate in style as M. D. Conway's ad- 
personal experience of ships and sailors having dress in London, on the same subject, in 1863, 
been confined to the port of Wamburg. A little’ but its homelike simplicity is appropriate to the 
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AN ENGLISH ESTIMATE. 

At the office of the Anti-Slavery Standard is an 
English work for sale that will interest many of 
your readers. It is the ‘‘Life and Letters of 
Captain John Brown,” by Richard D. Webb. It 











he held Nashville when Buell would have aban- 
doned it, and that, too, after the General had told 
him in so many words he intended “to occupy 
the city on account of the political and moral ef- 
feet of holding it,’’ and had fortified and garri- 
soned the place. The unfortunate battle of Per- 
ryville, }osing Buell his command, fortitied John- 
son in this lie. 

General Rosecrans, fresh from the fields of 
victory, superseded General Buell, and none were 
more obsequious to the new commander than 
Governor Johnson. Yet Johnson secretly deter- 
mined Rosecrans should fail if cowardly covert 
stabs could assist in such result. The vigor em- 
ployed at once by the General, in making every- 
thing in his department bend to the one para- 
mount object of beating the rebel army, was 
monstrous usurpation and tyranny in Johnson’s 
eyes. Ife denounced the General’s army-police 
and its treatment of rebels with such violence 
that General Rosecrans invited him ina written 
communication to make specific charges, and a 
court would be ordered. But Johnson could 
make none. He knew Rosecrans was making 
war inanenemy’s country and was “impoverish- 
ing’’ traitors. Moreover, he might block his great 
game of achieving notoriety in the North as the 
red-hot foe of “treason.’’ He was content with 
damning ‘‘with faint praise’’ or affecting incredu- 
lity of the General’s military capacity. Rose- 
crans wrote sone admirable anti-slavery letters, 
which added to the eclat of his reputation, and 
Johnson detected therein aspirations for the 
be made odious,” etc., had served well in pro-}Presidency and got nervous. Rosecrans was 
curing him place to act his role; and now, his|dangerous, and must be putdown. But he was 
hour having come, he will proceed to do, ‘‘clothed | too popular to be assailed publicly as was Buell. 
on” with falsehood. Conscious of the prevail- |The war department must be influenced to take 
ing idea in his life to gain popular applause by 
| ultra demagogism and deceit, and to then prey 
;on his dupes, and by such means only having 
reached his goal of swaying the presidential 
scepter, he became wildly infatuated with self- 
| sufficiency. the Secretary of War at Lousiville just as Grant 

Unler the conviction that he possessed the | was appointed to the command of the military 
philosopher’s stone of humbugging the people, he! division of the Mississippi. He permitted the 
‘undertakes, in his blind conceit, to “show off” | credit of Rosecrans’ removal to be given him on 
‘his power, and so “swings round the circle’’ in his return. Rosecrans found him out in time, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 8, 1867. 
Americans exemplified the nobility of haman 
virtue purified of earth when, reading the logic 
of the outrage at Sumter, they rose in sponta- 
neous array and with celestial purpose marched 
forthwith to the sacrifice of life and blood they 
realized was the price of the Union saved. 
There was patriotism in the land, the fervor of that 
divinity in man which wrought our national 
birth. : 

“In the rich dawn of an ampler day,” crown- 
ing the free self-ofiering on the country’s altar, the 
national vitality pulsated with generous enthusi- 
asm for whomsoever had espoused the faith; and 
with magnanimous spirit took Andrew Johnson, 
of the later converts, and ‘‘made him a little 
lower” than Abraham Li:ncoln. His ‘‘was the 
most unkindest cut of all.”’ Crime removed 
Abraham Lincoln from his righteous steward- 
| ship and devolved his official robes on Andrew 
Johnson, to whom a wounded yet trusting peo- 
ple submitted the helm of government. 

The cannon’s opening roar upon “the revelry by 
night” of youth and beauty, was as nothing to the 
“blasts from hell” that smote the public sorrow 
hard after Johnson’s succession. As if to be re- 
solved on mockery, he ‘‘steals the livery of hea- 
ven,” and going beyond the public sense of out- 
raged justice cries out ‘‘Mercy to the individual 
is cruelty to the State.” In this guise he medi- 
tates “ingratitude more strong than traitors’ 
arms.”’ His mask of hypocrisy, ‘‘Treason must 





ing Johnson uncommitted to float on the high- 
tide of the popular voice. 

The disaster of Chickamauga gave Johnson 
great satisfaction. He was summoned to meet 





note of popular will? Had he not, he reasoned, 


| plucked the second office from the grasp of mili- ter a new field of duty Johnson made all haste to 


tary renown itself?! ' appear in public with the great warrior, and was 
By the magic of his wield of the people he had | at the hotel when Grant was called out by a large 
driven reluctant and envious politicians, he crowd anxious if only to see him. The General 
chuckled, to set him above all rivals. Politically appeared on crutches with his hat on and smok- 
he was under obligations to no particular man;' ing a cigar, and responded with off-hand brevity. 
who was competent, forsooth, to advise him now? | Johnson then volunteered a long stump-speech, 
He was dictator. And upon his fulcrum of im-|and bored everybody. The crowd was full of 
posture he would place a lever that would move! Grant, but Johnson was full of himself and the 
the people to perpetuate his reign. In the palmi-' idea of associating his name with important oc- 
est days of Know-Nothingism he had whipped! currences. In ‘‘swinging round the circle’ he 
and scourged stray sheep back to the Democratic referred to what he conceived at this time. ‘‘He 
fuld, and he purposed now that the people should, ; helped General Grant fight traitors at the South.”’ 
under his administration, again know the old, Johnson was so pleased on the occasion of 
Democratic pro-slavery discipline. He wanted ' Grant’s arrival, just mentioned, that he remarked, 
the war forgotten. Let us heal the wounds of ‘on leaving the hotel, ‘‘If Grant were not a milita- 
the strife; let us have the peace, amity and pros-'| ry man, I don’t know but I would aslief see him 
perity of the good old times, says the arch dema-| President as almost any one.” 
gogue; let us hang Charles Sumner and Wen-! Surcharged with that feeling ‘‘which would 
dell Phillips, thereby place the responsibility of | drag angels down,” Johnson’s life has been a 
all our trouble where it belongs, and restore our political campaign for self-glory. And he has 
beloved Union (to the Democratic party). An-' always given the cue to the people how he would 
drew Johnson will be in his element again, and|be worshipped. ‘‘All the inscription,” he asked 
can wallow in the filth of party corruption. All | “on his tomb was that of one who had loved and 
this was big within him as he entered his resi- toiled for the people;” ‘I have filled every 
dence in the executive mansion amid such fawn-| office from alderman;’’ ‘I’m a plebeian;’’ “I 
ing as had not been his before. He would stunt! might have made myself dictator; and so on 
and cripple the mighty youth of the nation that | without end. 
Andrew Johnson might be “dictator.” ‘I, General Grant relieved Gordon Granger from 
might have been dictator,” he said. The duty with his army because that officer did not 
“wretch concentered all in self” believed then he obey promptly orders to succor Burnside at 
was established on a throne of popular, gaping! Knoxville. Granger in disgrace lost no love for 


the responsibility of checking the General, leav- | 


| 
| 


and other strong drinks prevailed, and everyone 
seemed eager to reach intoxication as the sum- 
mum bonum. Success crowned their efforts, and 
universal drunkenness was the result.” We 
could hardly do worse than this in Boston with 
the bars all closed, and intemperance growing as 
rapidly as the clergy imagine it will when the 
Maine law is strictly enforced. 

Louisa or PRUSSIA AND Hoan Times. An His- 
torical Novel. By L. Miihlbach. Translated 
from the German, by F. Jordan. New York: 
}). Appleton & Co.; Boston: Nichols & Noyes; 
(Pp 277.) 

Mrs. Miihlbach, alias Mundt, bids fair to do for 
this generation what those industrious ladies, Jane 
and Anne Maria Porter, did for our fathers and 
grandfathers. ‘Thaddeus of Warsaw’’ and “the 
Scotish Chiefs” will be supplanted by Fredericks 
and Josephs and Marias, and we shall learn Con- 
tinental history anew through the medium of 
these translations. The present novel, which 
might as well be-.called ‘Napoleon and His 
Times,” or “Thugut (qu. Toughgut*) and His 
Times,” is quite as good as any of its predeces- 
sors, and has for us more interest because it 
brings Napoleon upon the stage. Everything re- 
lating to that man is readable, and what is here 
said illustrates with vivacity one phase of his ca- 
reer. Jospehine also figures in these pages, and, 
|in the last chapter, even Hegel appears, making 
\a bow to Napoleon, as he does more than once in 
jhis printed works. We commend this novel for 
{summer reading. 


*See Sartor Resartus. 
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i Bintx Tracnixcs In Natere. By the Rev. 


Hugh MacMillan, author of “First Forms of 
Vegetation.” New York: ID. Appleton & Co. 
Boston: Nichols & Noyes. (Pp. xx., 844.) 
Mr. MacMillan seems to be the Alger of Scot- 
land, with a stronger tendency towards natural 
science, and a stricter control over his figures of 
|speech. Gifted with good learning and much 
rhetorical ability he ‘‘spreads himself” with volu- 
| bility over the solemn topics with which he has 
‘to deal, communicating much information, pleas- 
ing many ears by his sonorous periods, and de- 
‘lighting his own soul, we doubt not, in the pro- 
|cess. He will find Tacitus and Thucydides good 
'models for future writings; and if he does not 
, take a lesson from them we shall not bind our- 
selves to read his next book. 
| While turning over the fair and handsome pa- 
ges of Hurd & Houghton’s “Globe’’ edition of 
| Dombey & Son, the Mercury of Ticknor & Fields 
' dropped upon our table a copy of their ‘‘Dia- 
jmond”’ edition of the same story. ‘‘Here” said 
we, mentally, ‘‘is now a chance for impartial crit- 
‘icism of style and execution.” But both vol- 
umes are equally creditable, and as to which to 
-award the palm of superiority honest judgment 
‘was at fault. Ticknor & Fields’ is compact, taste- 
ful, neat exteriorly and interiorly; with small 
| type, it is true, but in no sense indistinct; with 
| 500.pages, and sixteen original illustrations by 
i Eytinge. It has been well described as a “gem” 
of a book, and is fully worth $1.50 for its beauty 
|alone, to put upon the shelf, even if not read. 
| Hurd & Houghton, on the other hand, give a 
‘ substantial and not too bulky volume of over 1200 
| pages, (four volumes in one,) with four illustra- 
‘tions on steel by Darley and Gilbert, all printed 
jon clear white paper, and with large type for the 
|text—the price of which, too, is $1.50. The 
| critic cannot decide between the volumes; both 
have merits; and the taste of the buyer must de- 
| termine which volume of the two he prefers, for, 
as we have said, both are most ereditable speci- 
mens of cheap book-making. 


Mr. William Wells Brown, the author and 
lecturer, who reflects so much credit on the cci- 
' ored race from his talents and character, has just 
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put to press, through Lee & Shepard, a little vol- 
ume of 114 pages entitled Clotelle, or The Colored 
Heroine, which has many indications of excel- 
lence, and which so won the admiration of his 
wife that a child was named for its subject. In 
many respects it is a faithful portraiture of the 
former condition of social life in the South, and 
is doubtless founded upon actual experiences. 
It will interest greatly all who readit. Wecould 
wish its type were larger and the volume more : 
bulky, but lowness of price for his buyers was a 
leading consideration, doubtless. It has several 
illustrations. 


Lavinia S$. Goodwin has written, and Lee & 


he apt! pega. Magis ey bord 
two after, is now ost as n 

as Hawthorne’s first romance, of which nobody 
seems to know an i 
swindler entered 
Winter street, and sold to Mr. Sampson for $25|of the Lord in that 
this novel, “The Rebels,”” Sampson never having 
heard of it, and supposing that nobody had any 


gan to sell well. One day, Rufus Choate entered 
the store and called Mr. Phillips aside to inform 
him that Mrs. Child owned tlie oe of that 
work, and did not desire that it s 

print again. She made no complaint of what had 
been already done, but did not want the sale to 


Mrs. Child is the author of many books,—‘‘Philo- 
thea’’ (see Lowell’s ‘Fable for Critics”’ ) 


was the fact that, about the first of Jane, it had 
appointed a committee to visit Philadelphia, there 
to meet and take dinner with the Union leagues 
or clubs of New York and Philade and 
thence to proceed to Richmond to s 

— From t 
tials, it appeared that Mr. George C. Richardson 
was president of the ‘‘association,’’ and Mr. 
Harrison Ritchic secretary. To the best of my 
recollection, Messrs. George William Bond, Hor- 
ace H. Coolidge, Estes Howe, James M. Stone 
and Charles W. Story were five of the delegates 
appointed,—a very good selection,—Howe, Stone 
and Story being able politicians, and Coolidge a 
very excellent fellow, with the “makings” of a 
good politician in him. I believe only Messrs. 
Coolidge, Bond and Story, of this delegation, 
went on, and Messrs. Henry Wilson, F. W. Bird, 


fo 


Some years ago a seedy 


Phill & Sampson’s store in 


in it. The firm published it, and it be- 


ould get into 


further. So ended that literary venture. 
, “Frugal 


with 


organizations, in contrast to this. The Sons of! sequence, were ruled out, in compliance with the 
Temperance, for onc—a@ nationa] organization, | role dictated by the caucus. Senators followed 
with branches in every State, and numerous sub- | their leader with an implicit obedience which, in 
ordinate members in almost every town in the | an emergescy or a forlorn hope, would have been 
North—purely a social and reformatory body, | beautiful to see; but, as there was no enemy to | 
in which “politicians” are supposed to have no_ be feared, and only friends to be put down, the | 
controlling influence. What is their record com- spectacle is not quite so delightful. Mr. Fessen- 
pared with that of the state? In 1850 they pro- den showed himself as good a follower as leader, 
claimed, in national assembly, as moral reform- and as the Illinois Senator trod without humilia- | 
ers, that negroes were never intended to come tion in his footsteps when the gag-rule was ap- | 
under their notice! In 1862, in the absence of plied, so, in turn, he implicitly followed Mr. | 
the Southern delegates, they revised this action, ' Trumbull’s directions, and voted in every case, 
and left the question open. In 1867, notwith- | we believe, as he was told to do. 

standing the appeals of Gens. Howard and Greg-| What a world of statesmanship is unfolded in 
ory, of the Freedmen’s Bureau, that the order | this paragraph!— 


| have been much gratified, the past week, by dis- | 


_ clearly and wholly in sympathy with Congress in | 
_ his interpretation of the reconstruction acts, and 


Gen. Grant’s Sympathies. he designed it for a certain great man in this 
gorges |country who, if at all typical of our institu- 


The friends of Gen. Grant for the Presidency | tions, is, let us hope, only a “‘shadow’’ of better 


covering in hi pondence with th 1 a ee 

g is corres’ wi he several | A a 

oie cere ; : In the geological ages of society, the- 
district commanders in the South that he is| 6 iy lety, the megathe 


rium and the mastodon necessarily precede the 
lizard and serpent-kind, as these are before the 


. | mammalia, including man and the domestic ani- 
that he relies upon them largely to secure peace | Says Fielding:— 


i | mals. 
and good order in the lately-rebel States. And phere are three distinct characters—the great, 
not only is this sentiment made manifest in a thel good, and the great-and-good. The last of 
number of ways, but it is indicated by his orders | these is the true sublime in human nature; that 


| anal isidhiie Uns } ; : ith | elevation by which the soul of man, raising and 
expmnatione that be has Uleaympathy with | extending itself above the order of this creation, 


the Democratic party in their view of the situa-| snd, brightened with a certain ray of divinity, 
tion. Indeed, to some minds, the purpose looks down on the condition of mortals. This is 


ike calmer 
dred of the 
~ harbor, anc 
land and T 
one was h 


The offe 
the Metrop 
to traveller 
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constantly i 
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Housewife,” “Girls’ Own Book,” the classic for |C. W. Slack and R. M. Morse, Jr., w Bx, Fessenden (aller having first voted in the these outspoken views of the General—beyond (indeed a glorious object on which we can never mentioned ¢ 


Shepard have published, in a neat and tasteful 
little volume, a memoir of Florence Annie Cas- 
well, under the title of The Little Helper. She 
was a native of Natick, Mass., and early became 
interested in religious matters, developing a char- 
acter of piety and goodness. The memoir is 
written with a view to usefulness in Sunday 
schools, and doubtless gratifies relatives and 
friends. Price $1.25. 


Loring has printed Miss Thackeray’s Beauty 
and the Beast, from the Cornhill, as a “Tale of the 
Day,” in a neat pamphlet, and sells it for 15 cts. 


In reading the North American for July we 

turned first, of course, to the end of the number 
and perused the critical notices which generally 
are the best part of the Review. The present 
number is no exception, although- these notices 
are hardly so excellent as usual. ‘Some of them 
concern books which have little or no merit, 
except that they serve for a text; others, which 
deal with books of mark, are not always up to the 
standard of the text. Of this latter description 
is the review of Emerson’s “‘May-day,”’ which, 
with some good sentences, fails entirely to appre- 
ciate the book itself. The thrusts made at Dr. 
Bigelow, in the notice of his ‘‘Modern Inquir- 
ies,” are fully justified by the nature of his as- 
saults upon the language and literature of Greece. 
The original notice of Mr. Swinburne’s last pub- 
lication is brief, but to the point, and shows that, 
like the other half-tolerant, half-admiring readers 
of his verses, the North American is tired of him. 
‘The “body articles” in the number are mainly 
literary and scholastic; although there are long 
papers on Russian Serfdom, American Labor, and 
the Judiciary System in New York City. The 
first article in the number, on the connection be- 
tween Latin and Italian, is full of sound eense 
and grammatical learning—two good things often 
divorced. Prof. Whitney’s essay on ‘‘Language 
and Human Unity” is marked by the same, and 
even higher, qualities, because Prof. Whitney is 
a philosopher. Mr. Lowell is not, precisely; but 
a good wit and an excellent critic; so that his no- 
tice of Burke, Johnson, Rosseau, Lamartine, Pe- 
trarch, Victor Ilugo, etc., is entertaining and full 
of true sayings, without, perhaps, being just to 
any of the persons under notice. Mr. Norton’s 
review of Longfellow’s “Dante” is fair and ju- 
dicial, though adopting the theory of translation 
which Mr. Longfellow has followed. Mr.James’s 
essay on Swedenborg is earnest rather than cath- 
olic. A little more toleration of other great men 
would conciliate favor to the claims of the great 
Swede. The other articles, by Mr. Godkin, Mr. 
Gannett and Anonymous, are instructive, and 
the whole number a good one. 

The Radical for July, is out with articles by 
D. A. Wasson, Dr. Bartol, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, 
Richard Holliwell, T. A. Bland, C. K. Whipple, 
M. H. Doolittle, George Howison, and the edit- 
or, besides poetry and book notices. The most 
profound paper is that by Mr. Wasson on ‘‘Mod- 
ern Speculative Radicalism,” the most interest- 
ing that of Mrs. Cheney on Millet, the French 
painter. Among the editorial articles is a brief 
report of the convention, which, during Anni- 
versary week, organized the ‘Free Religious As- 
sociation.” It is announced that a full report 
will soon be issued and sent to all the subscribers 
of the Radical. The number is a good one, with 
more variety than usual in its contents. 

London Society, for July, is either a better num- 
ber than usual, or else the heat of the season 
makes us more indulggit. The illustrations in 
particular are good, especially those exhibiting the 
twenty-four hours of a lady in London during 
‘the season.”” Miss Thomas continues her nov- 
el, ‘‘Playing for High Stakes,” which pleases so 
many readers. 





Ealtwsaey, Artistic and Personal. 


Prof. Longfellow sends to the printer very 
clear copy. His MS. is all written in lead pen- 
cil upon large sheets of a good quality of book 
paper; each sheet contains never more than two 
four-line verses. The MS. copy of his transla- 
tion of Dante, if bound, would make several im- 
mense volumes. 

Mrs. Elizabeth N. Gladding, whose sudden 
death at St. Helena Island, S. C., is reported, was 
a poet of some note, and had been for more than 
sixteen months engaged in the education of the 
freed people on that island. We believe she is 
the second teacher from the North on the same 
island who has fallen a martyr to its deadly mias- 
ma. 

George William Curtis thus genially describes 
his elder brother-orator, Wendell Phillips :— 

Mr. Phillips is a critic: ‘‘an endless experiment- 
er, with no past at my back,” as Emerson says of 
himself. There is a very foolish fashion of call- 

* ing hima scold. Butas Mr. Lincoln said, when 
tuld that a certain victorious general was addic‘ed 
to whiskey, “I wish you would tell me what 
brand he drinks, and I will send some to all the 
senerals.”” So, if this is scolding, what a pity 

at all the orators cannot learn to be scolds! An 
agitator—yes, that he certainly is. He holds, 
with that fanatic Edmund Burke, “I am_ not, of 
the opinion of those gentlemen who are against 
disturbing the public repose; I like a clamor 
whenever there isan abuse. ‘The fire-bell at mid- 
night disturbs your sleep, but it keeps you. from 
being bugned in your bed. The hue and cry 
alarms the\country, but preserves all the property 
of the province.’’ So our orator’s tongue is the 
most musical of alarm-bells. It chimes with Pat- 
vick Henry’s and James Otis’s. May liberty 
never want such melodious alarums! 

Mary Clemmer Ames, who is one of the clever- 
est of the late Washington correspondents, isa 
native of Utica, N. Y., but removed while a child 
to Westboro’, Mass., where she was married very 
young to Rev. Daniel Ames, a Presbyterian cler- 
gyman, who since the war has quitted the sectari- 


girls of thirty years ago who are now mothers and 
grandmothers, the ‘‘Juvenile Miscellany,” (which 
was @ periodical, I think,) ‘‘Letters from New 
York,’”’ very charming when they appeared from 
week to week in the Anti-Slavery Standard, “‘Pro- 
gress of Religious Ideas,”’ a book which is still in 
demand, Memoirs of Madame Roland and Ma- 
dame De Stael, the ‘“Freedman’s Book’ and 
“Looking Towards Sunset,” compilations, pub- 
lished within a year or two by Ticknor & Fields. 
This new novel I hear is very good. Mr. and 


adjoining Concord., Mr. David Lee Child once 
published the Massachusetts Journal, a very able 


litical events between 1820 and 1830, as well as 


| present place, for which he is so preéminently 


them. Good as the committee originally was, it 
was still better as amended; and it realiy did ex- 
cellent work in Richmond, in conjunction with 
the New Yorkers and Philadelphians. May the 
association always have as good luck. But it is 
very queerly made up. Upon inquiry I find that 
it is entirely a self-constituted affair, and was or- 
ganized at a meeting held in Gov. Andrew’s of- 
fice. Now, Gov. Andrew, it is very notorious, 
has taken no sort of interest, publicly, in recon- 
struction matters since he delivered his valedic- 
tory address. Perhaps I ought not to say that 
he has been sulking in his tent, like Achilles, 
but he has taken no part in the debates which 
everybody else has participated in. His name 
has been frequently mentioned, in connection 
with cabinet offices and foreign missions, and al- 
most always in a way to lead people to believe 
that he was partially, at least, in sympathy with 
the executive part of the administration. Mr. 
Ritchie, the secretary of the association, is one 
of his intimate friends, and waa upon his staff. 
Nobody ever heard, before now, of his taking any 
special interest in reconstructing the South. And 
the same may be said of Mr. George C. Richard- 
son, who, I believe, is a Franklin street merchant, 
and Mr. F. W. Paltrey. Of the executive com- 
mittee, consisting of fifty-three, not more than a 
dozen or fifteen have been known to have any 
active sympathy with the measures which have 
led to the present successful position of the re- 
construction question. The concern looks very 
much like a rehabilitation of the old ‘‘committee 
for recruiting colored troops,’’ with the radical 
element partially eliminated from that,—an or- 
ganization which did a good deal of good 
in its day, besides misappropriating $i6,000 
to aid in the establishment of the New York Na- 
tion. It is safe to say that Mr. John M. Forbes 
is the real head of it. Its program, or circular, 
is a very good one, though its doctrines are so 
diametrically opposed to those of Gov. Andrew’s 
valedictory that I do not quite see how he could 
persuade himself to sign it. The concern bids 
fair to be very useful. Messrs. Forbes, Atkin- 
son, (the distinguished free-trade writer,) Brim- 
mer, Claflin, Estes Howe, Kinsley, Phillips, A. H. 
Rice, LeBaron Russell, Stone, Story, Thayer, 
Woodman and some others who might be named, 
as constituting a majority of those-who will have 
the management of the concern, are good busi- 
ness men and some of them good politicians. I 
should not feel juscified in taking up so much 
space with details concerning this committee, if 
I had not heard it suggested that it is organized 
in the interest of Gov. Andrew a3 a candidate tor 
the Vice-Presidency on the ticket with Gen. 
Grant. 


Mrs. Child are living in the town of Wayland, 


National Republican sheet. He could, if he would, 
write some very interesting reminiscences of po- 


of the anti-slavery history of later years. He 
was an abolitionist, like Mrs. Child, but I think 
tended to the support of Mr. Clay in 1844, like a 
good many other anti-slavery men of Whig pro- 
pensities. 








Gossip from Boston. 
“TEMPLETON” AND “WARRINGTON” AT A TETE-A- 
TETE. 


{From the Hartford Press.] 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


It is said that Mr. Charles Francis Adams was 
not present at the reception of Mr. Garrison in 
London, and sent a letter in which he gave a 
‘‘qualified’’ welcome and endorsement to the lat- 
ter. Earl Russell’s speech, also, in which he states 
that Mr. Adams had convinced him that Secreta- 
ry Seward was right in procuring the postpone- 
ment of the Emancipation Proclamation, gives 
further evidence of Mr. Adams’s feeling. He 
will come home, by-and-bye, to take his position 
with the “conservatives,’’ which is equivalent to 
going out of public life altogether. Mr. Adams 
has that ‘‘cross-grained”’ peculiarity, which was 
the defect in the character of his great ancestors, 
in exaggerated proportions. Animosity towards 
the Whig leaders, combined with dogmatic self- 
assertion, had as much to do with his leaving 
that powerful party as anti-slavery conviction. 
His loss was never regretted by them, for very 
few knew how able a man he was in those days, 
and it was thought that more turbulence than 
brains had been parted with. He pursued a sim- 
ilar course with his Free-soil associates, leaving 
them to give aid and comfort to the Whigs at the 
most critical juncture of their attempt to secure 
power in Massachusetts. It was a cruel blow, 
and the Frée-soilers were deeply hurt by it. 
Some of them never forgave him. The Repub- 
licans who at last procured his nomination for 
Congress found the greatest difficulty of all in 
bringing the original Free-soilers to his support. 
He is now exhibiting the same spirit towards the 
Republican party, and he will continue in it re- 
lentlessly to the end. The Adamses are not at all 
easily persuaded, and nothing stiffens their com- 
bativeness more than to find their ideas generally 
unpopular. This one is certain not to change 
again till his new allies are in the ascendant, and 
this, as I have said, practically shelves him for 
the present generation. 


BOUTWELL AND WILSON. 


Gov. Boutwell went to Washington more than 
ever confirmed in his belief of the necessity of 
impeaching the President. Le thinks the recent 
course of that functionary is enough to turn the 
scale ayainst him in the minds ef members wo 
were before doubtful, and is convinced that a di- 
rect vote in a full House would carry the meas- 
ure. Gov. Boutwell knows more about the evi- 
dence in the case than any one here, and as much 
probably as any one in the nation. He is, too, 
not a sensational or splurgy man in his nature by 
any means, but as sound, practical and thought- 
ful a statesman as Massachusetts has had in this 
generation. Still, I do not think the general feel- 
ing of our people is with him on this point. It is 
certainly opposed to present action on the subject, 
and expects to be guided by circumstances, rather 
than any fixed present disposition, hereafter. 
There is no doubt, however, that those Republi- 
cans who give the tone to the party here look up- 
on Gov. Boutwell as their leader, and give more 
weight to his opinions than to those of any one 
else. Senator Wilson is still almost universally 
liked, but the confidence that used to be awarded 
to him is mach of it transfered to Gov. Boutwell. 
The Senator, as you have seen, is preparing to 
engineer the movement for Gen. Grant for the 
Presidency, and, it is shrewdly suggested, would 
himself like the second place on the ticket. This, 
if successful, would put Gov. Boutwel! in Wil- 
son’s place in the Senate, which many would like 
to see happen. Such a fecling prevails among 
many whu have the kindest regard for Senator 
Wilson, and would be sorry to take him out of 
his present office without giving him a better one. 
His itching desire to be planning movements for 
success, first of all, is apt to blind his judgment as 
to propriety. He began the movement, you may 
remember, for Gen. Fremont, the most unfit man 
in temperament and in education ever run for the 
Presidency. Yet from Wilson’s standpoint it 
was all right, for m0 candidate could have rolled 
up so large a vote in the canvass. “In the same 
spirit, he is now urging Gen. Grant; and if that 
hero is weak enough to relinquish his present far 
more desirable position for the bauble of the 
Presidency, he undoubtedly has the inside track 
jn the race of candidates, and Wilson is as un- 
doubtedly his first and foremost backer. We 
have had several worse Presidents than Gen. 
Grant is likely to make, and there are candidates 
proposed more objectionable than he; but the 
Republican leader who, at this stage, rushes in, 
pell-mell, to pitting him against the field, is, I 
submit, more of a politician than a statesman. 
He thinks too exclusively of the passing moment. 
He is more intent upon securing present success 
than on making sure that the best results shall 
follow victory. Gen. Grant, as it strikes me, 
would prove much such a President as did Gen. 
‘Taylor. Everything would depend upon the 
character of his advisers, and in proportion as the 
chances are that these will prove good, the objec- 
tions to him are lessened. There is this to be 


THE SENATORIAL CAUCUSERS. 
Ts it not a little too bad to find the extremest 
doctrines of party suited only to great emergen- 
cies of politics and great dangers from opposing 
parties, brought gravely forward, and made to do 
duty in the United States Senate for the dragoon- 
ing of patriotic and intelligent Senators? If these 
dens, the Trumbulls, the Frelinghuysens, and so 


blunderers in legislation, ever since they began 


others. 


gress. 


men,—gave it. 


yes! wisdom is surely exhausted now. 
adjourn till December. 


allow the meeting to be held. 


infallible as ever, in their own opinion. 


pinch fashion to the end of the chapter. 
When Mr. Lincoln was carrying on the war 


for this sort, of policy. 
is not as justifiable now as it was then. 
ble dangers. 


field. Look vut! they say. 
digham in Ohio! 


old Sharkey in Mississippi! 
Lunt in Massachusetts! 


ble as the ones nominally alive. 


electoral votes and members of Congress. 


over into Kentucky and Indiana. 


would organize the blacks of the South into so- | 
cieties, they virtually left the Southern State or- | 
ganizations to refuse cognizance of this necessi- 
ty! And this was mainly owing to the fawning 
subserviency to the Southern delegates of the’ 
‘head of the order, one John N. Stearns, of New | 
| York; they desiring in this, as in all other mat-' 
ters, to be let alone. This Stearns, who isa Pres- 
byterian in faith, and the managing-agent of the 
National Temperance Society, and of course frum | 
his position, more than from his talents, of con- 
siderable influence in directing the temperance 
reform, amply showed by arbitrary and unheard- ; 
of rulings, at the late national session of the, 
“Sons,” that he was perfectly willing to play into | 
the hands of the still prejudiced Southerners in. 
this matter! So much for the temperance reform | 





affirmative) said: I usually follow the committee, 
and I only voted “yea” because I understood the 
chairman of the committee to have no objection 


to the amendment; but as I see he votes against | 


it I shall change my vote and vote ‘‘nay.”’ 

The gag lasted long enough to put the bill 
through. We regard it asa very good bill, but 
it would have been still better if the Senate had 
been allowed to consider all the amendments 
which were offered. We trust that the Senate of 
the United States will never again, except in 
some greater emergency than has existed at this 
session, adopt any such disgraceful rule, at the 
bidding of anybody, radicals or conservatives. 
And we think the expressions of opinion which 
have been drawn out from the press and the peo- 
ple, in honor of the manly resistance of those 
Senators who voted against the gag, will prevent 


what mere technical official duty required—is to | 
| notify that organization that he does not desire to 
| be considered as identified in any manner with | 
| its fortunes, and consequently as a notice antece- 
dent that he cannot be a candidate of theirs for | 
the Presidency. 

We regard these utterances of Gen. Grant as | 
virtually deciding that he is to be the Republican | 
candidate for the Presidency. His warmest 
friends have long declared that he is as radical 
as any, but that his position has prevented him 
from stating his views on public questions—that 
he was much hampered in his military policy by | 
the directions of the President—and that the | 
country might place implicit confidence in his sa- , 
gacity, judgment and faithfulness to the Northern | 
idea. They may be right; and we trust the Gen- 


gaze with too much praise and admiration. A 
perfect work! the Iliad of nature! ravishing and 
astonishing, and which at once fills us with love, 
with wonder, and delight. ‘The second falls great- 


‘ly short of this perfection, and yet ha:h its merit. 


Our wonder ceases; our delight is lessened; but 


| our love remains; of which passion goodness hath 


always appeared to me the only true and proper 
object. On this head it may be proper to observe, 
that I do not conceive my good man to be abso- 
utely a fool or a coward, but that he often par- 
takes too little of parts or courage to have any 
pretensions to greatness. 

Now, as to that greatness, which is totally de- 
void of goodness, it seems to me in nature to re- 
semble the false sublime in poetry; where bom- 
bast is, by the ignorant and ill-judging vulgar, 
often mistaken for solid wit and eloquence, 
whilst it is in effect the very reverse. Thus pride, 
ostentation, insolence, cruelty, and every kind of 
villainy, are often construed into true greatness 
of mind, in which we always include an idea of 


caucusing Senators, the Anthonys, the Fessen- 
on, had net been shown to be a set of arrant 


to talk and act on reconstruction matters, there 
would be a little more sense in their enormous 
pretensions to lead off and to apply the gag to 
Why, in the opinion of men of this 
class, all wisdom on this topic was exhausted 
when the last constitutional amendment was so 
painfully wrought out and pushed through Con- 
But their worships had to come together 
again, and then all wisdom was again exhausted 
when the reconstruction bill passed the Senate in 
the shape Mr. Sherman,—the dullest of all these 
But the Honse under Shellabar- 
ger and the rest, amended this bill, and then! oh 
Let us 
It was the hardest work 
to get these men to allow Congress to meet in 
July. And it was not until they got an under- 
standing among themselves that they would shirk 
their duties, and let the session prove a failure for 
a want of a quorum, that they would consent to 
Dragged to Wash- 
ington against their own wishes and detern.ina- 
tions, to correct theix own blunders, adroitly ta- 
ken advantage of by the President and his cabi- 
net, they are no wiser than they were when they 
left the capital, and no more modest. Every one 
of their prophecies has failed, but they are ready 
with a batch of new ones; every one of their 
bills has proved a blunder, but they are just as 
And it 
is safe to say that, although they will no doubt 
amend the pNsent law considerably, they will 
not have sense enough to apply a perfect remedy 
to the diseases of the body politic, but will keep 
hitching along in their piecemeal and jack-at-a- 


an armed rebellion in the field against the gov- % 
ernment, and a strong copperhead party contest- 
ing with the Republicans the political supremacy 
of the country, there was a pretty good excuse 
But these conservative 
Senators are unable to see that the same policy 
They are 
armed cap-a-pie all the time against all imagina- 
Their pickets and skirmish-lines 
are out, although there is not an enemy in the 
Beware of Vallan- 
Beware of ‘Tom Seymour in 
Connecticut! Beware of Jacob ‘Thompson and 
Beware of George 
They might as well look 
out for Lewis Cass, Martin Van Burenand James 
K. Polk,—the dead democrats are just as finda- 
Henry Wilson 
goes South and returns telling everybody that 
we are going to carry a majority of Southern 
We 
have four or five to one, in both Senate and 
House, and only a scattered and disorganized op- 
position which will not probably dare to make a 
nomination in 1863; yet we must keep up the dis- [ 
cipline and shoot all the deserters and grumblers, 
as if martial law were still in operation, and the 
enemy in full force at Gettysburg and raiding 


“Some- 




















The Gag-Rule in the Senate. 





The Massichusetts Senators. 
The reconstruction bill contains two important 
provisions, for which it is indebted to Senators 
Wilson and Sumner. 


found it necessary to suspend or remove any offi- 
cer under the ‘‘so-called State’’ governments, he 
may detail some competent officer or soldier, or 
appoint ‘‘some other person,”’ to fill the place— 
the change made in the bill being in the words 
which allow civilians to be appointed. This prop- 
osition was offered by Mr. Wilson. It was op- 
posed, in behalf of the judiciary committee, by 
Mr. Conkling of New York, and Mr. Edmunds of 
Vermont. Mr. Conkling thought it was ‘ques- 
tionable’’ whether ander the constitution Con- 
gress had the right to give this power to army 





ee eroeenegate 


thought of besides—that his nomination would al- 
most certainly break up the Democratic party, 
thus hastening its dissolution for a year or two. 
The worst feature about the movement is that the 
fact of his accepting a nomination must weaken 
confidence in the man. He has not the sturdy 
sense tor which he has had credit if he leaves his 
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fitted, to take another to which neither his nature 
nor his habit adapts him. 


A MASSACHUSETTS BEECHER. 
Rev. Charles Beecher, of Georgetown, in this 


It is not unfrequently the case that we hear 
politicians cordially denounced as a most uncon- 
scionable set of fellows, and as deserving only 


State, has resigned his pastorate. He hasashare public end —— pole SABE There — : be 
of the talent and the peculiarities of his family, muck truth in the allegations set forth against 
and has been the means of awakening unwonted | this clase of busy-workers, especially when they 
religious differences in the peaceful town where | are notoriously mere soldiers of fortune, caring 


he ministered. His chief heresy was the adop- | = . : : 
tion of the views on pre-existence of his brother | ®aly for their own private emolument and re- 


Edward. I am reminded of an instance of gardless of the interests of the great public. 
Charles Beecher’s independence, if not eccentrici- | Bad, however, as many such are, in their manipu- 








an for secular pursuits. She now lives at Harper's 
Ferry, Va., her husband residing there in the ca- | 


ty, which once came under my observation. He | jations and “management,” we feel that they are 


was a member of the Legislature of this State in A 
1364. For several weeks he sat quietly in his somewhat exalted compared with not a few of 


officers, and Mr. Edmunds interposed that it was 
‘‘more than questionable.’’ Mr. Frelinghuysen 
went further, and thought it would be “disturb- 
ing and revolutionary.”’ 
commit himself quite so decidedly, having a 
greater legal reputation to lose than the New York, 





replied most admirably that the bill reported by 


Mr. Drake of Missouri, and Mr. Howe of Wis- 
consin, statesmen as well as lawyers, also came to 
the rescue of imperilled common sense. The 
amendment was at first voted down 11 to 21, but | 
atterwards carried, 20 to 15, Messrs. Cragin, Hen- | 
derson, Heward, Ramsay and Tipton changing 
| their votes, and some of tlic absentees on the first | 


compared with ‘‘politics.’’ 
existed, of course black men would not be re- nm 
ren. Though England and France, though Ger- | The bill finally agreed updn by the two branch- 
Lodges, recognized and fellowshipped black Ma- | : 
_ . _ House bill, simply expresses the meaning of Con- 
formed lodges among themselves. With the conditions are prescribed, save that the General 
| change the military commanders if necessary in- 
brother, honored in the Grand Lodge of Massa- | 
chusetts and on both sides of the Atlantic, who, 
two fraternities. But when, on the death of Lin- | 
numbers declined because the black brethren | '2*8*mzation of the rebel States. 
new Temple was dedicated, a flaming general ' 
, eee ‘ : : North, 
pate. The black members said they would do hailed with satisfaction all over the North, so 
: cae : | With the passage of that bill the South at once 
nated. Their communication in due course 
we have not heard that any was vouchsafed; cer- | Ces ngres thet Cummast happy efpets were every: 
| molested, while there was an awakened interest 
preéminently social and charitable institution, that j 
| what would come in a few years of their commu- 
the very center of Massachusetts’ liberalism : 
; | Land-owners were glad to part with 
| ground were bought, in numberless instances, by 
desired in penning this article—that when “poli- ze . 
ee a ' bly extended to vigjtors to the South, and the 
their imperfections, advanced the welfare of the |. : te A 
investment in water-privileges, railway-ventures 
stitutions of the land; and whether a few indi-| in good part, with Stanbery’s decision. The ac- 
bse: ae | former soothing and conciliatory processes. 
greater organization we call the body-politic. g yP 
failed to give it in his scheme; Congress, till this 
resulted in fastening the gag-rule upon the Sen- | overwhelming majority ; the evident concurrence 
construction bill in charge, to say that he showed | command; at once taught the South that the final 
prove the bill contrary to the wishes and designs | at once fell in with the evident intention of the 
tyrannical than on a cursory inspection it seemed | thoroughly brought in unity with the North. Of 
legislation than reconstruction. The Western | mented by universal suffrage in the border States 
disturbed condition of affairs in the territories! of a complete homogenity of institutions and 
construction itself! We reprint the rule:— 
which may have been or are likely to be placed 
and to giving to said acts the scope intended by 
of reconstruction or on any other subject is not 
pretend to understand very well the scope and 
ding officer,—and so he generally allowed the 
this rule, in order or not. He might have ruled 
placed,” the caucus-plotters left a hole wide 
are “likely to place” in the way of reconstruc- 
| (for instance) demanding a system of popular ed- 
| 
owed forth? Mr. Wade, however, did not see 
to overrule on appeal, and so a considerable 
| 
offered by Mr. Sumner :— 


The social and charitable order of Masons fur- | the experiment from being repeated. 
nishes our second illustration. While slavery thing too much of this.” 
ceived as members or visitors, for fear they The New Reconstruction Bill. 
might trouble the lodges of our Southern broth ee 
many and the West Indies, in their Grand & of Congress, and the leading principles of 
| which we gave last week in the synopsis of the 
sons, this “land of the free and home of the! a A , ee 
brave” kept them out, and, consequently, they 8ress in the matter of reconstruction. No new 
war, there was a more kindly feeling towards the | of the Army is invested with the authority to 
black brethren; and we know one eminent white | : ? 
. | stead of the President. So far as this goes, a 
| new indication of want of confidence in the Presi- 
: : | dent is expressed, while it is an assurance to the 
labored generously to bring about a union of the | y 
sd A . | South that no obstacle whatever will be suffered 
coln, the city authorities of Boston asked the Ma- | = ppl se oe — ges HOW Fine 
sons to join in the memorial procession, large pilccaniemac nena aaaareri oi «tame deacacim Mata 
‘ 
were not excluded. And, recently, when the | Congress has thus done only what ‘the loys! 
|country expected of them. As the passage of 
ae : eat i : he 1 i 
invitation was issued for all Masons to partici- | ‘Be RerenairnetOn ant: the Mat sgunen: wae 
: lete fulfil f its t 
so, and notified the proper officers that they | 20” the exact and — anes ulfilment of its terms 
; : : .- is the least that will satisfy the loyal demand. 
would be in readiness at any time or place desig- 
SE ‘i i tly 
reached the head of the order, Charles C. Dame, | became docile, and in good er. ence % 
é : ee | kindly disposed towards the North. All authori- 
Esq., who promised a reply in writing. Up to date 
tainly none came in season for the colored breth- | where visije. “Tbe negro schools were far less 
icipate in the festivities. And | aie 
0? i enc rroteaeea ve | on the part of leading Southern citizens to know 
theoretically knows no distinction am men, in | 2 
ier meted pilaster a Wee : | nities unless they bestirred themselves to educate 
snubs its black associates because they are not the ast iage ate keh aiek GAG ulate of 
affiliated, and they are not affiliated simply be- Redes . P 
. ‘k! 
xan may _ ack! , the freedmen, on which comfortable houses were 
These illustrations will serve to show what we | : ‘ ; 
}erected. <A fair mggsure of respect was invaria- 
ee er ee tay be Om freedom of unrestrained conversation became a 
to consider if, on the whole, they have not, with all 3 3 US 
restored art in many localities. Capital sought 
8 ” - ones nepal sping GOs * and mineral mines, and generally such proffered as- 
ep tees eee ene | alates wee welcomed cordially. All this stopped, 
nn ee ee See sa anepot oars nes | tion of Congress will restore and strengthen the 
thwart the purposes of the majority than in the 
What the South has needed since the surren- 
der was a firm and consistent policy. Johnson 
As we showed last week, Mr. Fessenden of| last measure, did not touch the right note. The 
Maine tock the laboring oar in the debate which | passage of the reconstruction measure, by such 
ate, and it is due to Mr. Trumbull of Illinois, | of the people of the North in the measure; the 
chairman of the committee which had the re- | prompt and decisive dction of the generals in 
an abundance of zeal in enforcing the rule when-,| policy was established, that the President was de- 
ever any attempt was made to perfect and im- feated, and the loyal masses determined. They 
of the “conservative” gentlemen who had it in| country ; and our judgment now is that, under 
charge. The rule was more comprehensively | this measure, the South will be speedily and 
tobe. It was debated on the supposition that it | course this will be done by the preponderance of 
was merely designed to cut off other subjects of black voters; and when their power is supple- 
FSenators objected to it on this ground, being de- | by Congressional enactment, we may fondly be- 
sirous of having some law passed to remedy the | lieve that there will then stand in the way 
threatened with Indian wars. But it soon turned people throughout the wide expanse of our repub- 
out that it was designed to be used to prevent re-| jic but very small obstacles. 
Resolved, That the legislative business of this 
session be confined to removing the obstructions 
in the way of the fair execution of the acts ot 
reconstruction heretofore adopted by Congress, 
Congress when the same were passed; and that 
further legislation at this session on the subject 
expedient. 
Mr. Wade, the president of the Senate, did not 
bearing of this rule,—we judge from the debate 
that he does not shine very brilliantly as a presi- 
Senate itself to determine the question whether 
any amendment which was offered was, under 
them all in easily enough, for, by the use of the 
| language, ‘‘the obstructions whirh are likely to be 
enough to let in anything. How can anybody 
know what obstructions Johnson and Stanbery 
tion? And if it is impossible to know this, how 
; can any one say that Mr. Sumner’s amendment 
| ucation is not indispensable as a measure for re- 
moving obstructions not yet foreseen or shad- 
fit—and we can hardly blame him for this—to 
make decisions which the majority would be sure 
number of valuable amendments were ruled out. 
The most important of these was the following, 
And be it further enacted, That every constitu- 
tion in the rebel States shall require the Legisla- | 








eral, if he has embarked for the Presidency, will | goodness. This bombast greatness, then, is the 
make the assertions of his friends good in unmis- | Character I intend to expose, and the more this 


The first is the provision | 
that when the commander of any district has | 


Mr. Trumbull did not | 
Vermont and New Jersey Senators. Mr. Wilson)” : 3 
to the general through business with the East? | 


the committee had confirmed the acts of Sheri- | 
dan in appointing civilians, and his proposition | 
could be no greater stretch of power than that. | 


| New York, and be two hundred miles nearer Eu- | 


takable acts as well as words. At any rate, he is 
now a candidate for the nomination, and the loyal 
public will critically examine his future career. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


Eastern and Western Intercommu- 
hication. 


Epitor ComMONWEALTH :—Travelling through 
the more northwesterly part of the country, one 
is surprised to find so large a proportion of ‘‘East- 
ern people,” as they call themselves, while we in 
New England are under the impression that the 
new States are being settled principally by immi- 
gration from Europe. This is true to a certain 
extent, but the character of the population 1s es- 
sentially American. The children, even of for- 
eigners, quickly acquire our habits, style and 
form of speech, and speak of their purents only 
as ‘‘not being native to the soil.’”’ 

No one can make a stay of even a day or two 
in a place anywhere between Boston and Junc- 
tion City, Kansas, without being fully impressed 
with the kindly feeling towards, and the desire 
expressed to fourm business arrangements with, 
the East. A large amount of goods are sold 
now by samples by agents from the large houses 
in Chicago, St. Louis and Leavenworth, which 
would be ordered directly from the East if there 
was any mode by which the traders’ standing 
could be known, so that he could order direct 
from the factory agents here. 

But business with the West requires to be sys- 
tematized, and the most expeditious conveyance 
of certain kinds of goods made familiar. Maps 


most unreliable things from which to learn the 
position of certain places that can be imagined. 
If a map is ordered for a railroad leading from 
Philadelphia, the maker is expected to have the 
road of that corporation the only one that leads 
to all points West. Boston, if there is room on 
the map, is located somewhere near Nova Scotia. 
The Erie is the only road on their map of any 
consequence for New York city. The New 


ception, and places Boston in an equally promi- 


difference in time-table between the two places. 
Many of the railroads in the West are certain- 
ly superior to those in the East in their equip- 
ments. 
tral and the Chicayo, Burlington and Quincy. 


line of five or six hundred miles from Buffalo to 
the two branches of the Pacific Railroad in Kan- 
sas. There are day and night-cars on these roads 
in which it is a luxury to travel after having left 
the common cars with their dust and cinders. 
And they are appreciated. All the air that en- 


the tops of the cars, and from thence it is conduct- 
ed through the car by the removal of two seats 
on each side, to the bettom of the car, and 
through a sheet of water underneath. The tank 
| containing the water is made the width of the 





| car, about eight or nine feet the other way, and | 


from seven to nine inches deep. After passing 
through the water, the air is admitted into the 
car by two large openings near the ceiling, with 
great velocity, so that there is a pressure of the 
air from the inside to the outside constantly when 
the cars are in motion. One may travel in these 
cars day after day without being in the least an- 
noyed by dust or smoke, while for some three 
| hundred feet inthe rear the road is éntirely ob- 
| scured. 
These roads not only provide for the comfort 
of the passengers, but employ agents several hun- 
| dred miles beyond the terminus of their respect- 
| ive reads. These men are not placed there to 
| solicit patronage, but to see that the business 
passing over the roads is properly attended to. 
The writer of this was brought in contact with 
some of these gentlemen. Mr, E. G. Kendall, a 
Boston man, is resident-agent in Leaven- 





Ball, also resident agent in Lawrence, in the same 
State, for the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. 
These gentlemen render every facility to the 
freight and passenger business in a prompt and 
effivient manner. 

| Ought not agents, like the ones I have referred 
be appointed to pass over these roads, and see 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Let them be appointed by the Board of Trade, if 


you will. 


gation to Europe, some systematic mode ought 
to be adupted by which Western people may 
learn they will reach Boston nearly as early as 


} 


rope. e964 





The Mirror of Magistrates. 


Epitor CommMonweaLtu :—There is a char- 


for railroad purposes are, as a general thing, the | 


York Central, from Albany to Buffalo, is an ex- 


nent position with New York, with but one hour 


Take, for example, the Michigan Cen- 


These roads form an important part of a direct | 


ters these cars must come through air-ducts on | 


worth, Kansas, for the Michigan Central, and Mr. | 


| prevails in and deceives the world, taking to it- 
| self not only riches and power, but often honor, 
| or at least the shadow of it, the more necessary it 
is to strip the monster of these false colors, and 
show it in its native deformity; for, by suffering 
vice to possess the reward of virtue, we do a 
double injury to society, by encouraging the for- 
| mer and taking away a chief incentive to the lat- 
ter. Nay, though it is, I believe, impossible to 
| give vice a true relish of honor and glory, or, 
though we give it riches and power, to give it the 
enjoyment of them, yet it contaminates the food 
, it cannot taste, (like those obscene birds in Virgil,) 
/ and sullies the robe which neither fits nor becomes 
it, till virtue disdains them both. ee 





COMMONWEALTH. 


THE 





NEW VOLUME SEPTEMBER 1, 1867. 


A Little Summer Work in its Behalf Accepte 
able. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS. 


On the first of September next, Tax Commonwea tn will 
| enter upon its Sixth Volume. Its past will bean earnest of 
j its future. 

| THE COMMONWEALTH will be a tive paper, ever ready 
| to give any struggling cause a chance to be heard in its col- 
| umns. It will be courageous enough to speak ita honest 
| thought, and only feartul of winning a discreditable popu- 
| larity. 

To further extend its influence we ask the aid of ita pres- 
ent readers. The ensuing sumer will be a good season for 
a little effort among friends and neighbors. But not with- 
out recompense to those who serve. 

For EACH NEW SUBSCRIBER, whose name is not now 
borne on our list, sent to us, with the accompanying Turse 
DOLLARS, we will send, post-paid, one copy of either the fol- 
lowing works :— 


| Speeches, Lectures and Letters. By Wendell 
Phillips. With portrait White paper, 662 pages. Hand- 
some edition. Ketail price $2.50. 

Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Mian. By Theodore Parker. Witb Por- 
tr-it. Tinted paper, 430 pages. Elegant edition. Retail 
price $2.50 

The College, the Market, and the Court 3 or, 
Woman's Relation to Education, Employment and Citi- 
zenship. By Caroline If Dall. 430 pages. Handsome 
edition. Retail price $2.50. 

The Riverside Magazine for Young Peopiec. 
Published by Ilurd & Houghton. Elegantly printed and 
illustrated. 48 pages monthly. $2.50 per annum. 


For TWO NEW SUBSURIBERS, either two of the above, 
as selected by the sender, will be given; for THREE NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, either three of the above ; for FOUR NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, ali four of the above. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One copy, ove year 
One copy, six months 


CHARLES W. SLACK, Puntisner, 
8 Bromfield (near Washingon) Street, Boston. 


HOME NOTES. 
Mr. Emerson’s Phi Beta Kappa oration, at Har- 
vard, on Thursday, was, as might be anticipated, 


a scholarly, eloquent and brilliant effort, which 
we shall print next week. 


No veto of the reconstruction e xplanatory bill 
up to the time of our going to press; and the 
Senate, despite its gag-rule relating to business, 
was, with the House, acting on various matters 
of public concern. 


The constitution and oath of the liquor-deal- 
ers’ league, to which we called attention last 
week, have been published in full in the papers. 
They bind their adherents to go for liberty, jus- 
tice and equal laws! 


Gerrit Smith takes exception to the language 
of Chief-Justice Chase’s opinion at Raleigh on 
the obligation of Southern creditors to pay their 
Northern debts. He does not question the con- 
clusion arrived at, but thinks he has not correct- 
ly defined what is treason. 


Charles C. Woodman, Esq., of this city, an ef- 
fective speaker on the Republican side, and well- 
| known all over New England and New York, 
‘committed suicide in New York on Tuesday even- 
| ing last by shooting himeelf. His mind was mor- 


bid. He leaves a wife and three children. 


Mr. Greeley having declined to recommend 


| woman suffrage, on the ground that ‘‘public sen- 





| timent” does not demand it, the pertinence of 
that expression is now thrust upon him by a pe- 
tition presented in favor of such an innovation 
signed by Mrs. Horace Greeley and others. 

The 38th annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction will be held at the Tremont 
Temple in this city on the 3lst of July and the 
Ist and 2d days of August. An advertisment in 
| another column gives the programme for the dif- 
| ferent days, and the names of those hotels and 





If Boston is to furnish additional steam navi- railroads which have reduced their rates. 


The Richmond New Nation begs that some aid 
will be given the Republicans of that State in an- 
swer to pressing calls for speakers. A wish to 
canvass the whole State before the fali elections 
is expressed. The national committee should at 
once put every available speaker in the country 
into the Southern field. 


It was a pleasing incident at the annual gradua- 


tisement of 
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? Gen. Grant on R 
‘om military docum 
on the 7th of April M 
General Grant asking; 
the rebel army officer 
of the war. He want 
etill held good, or we 
proclamations of the 
question because he d 
- he ought to take agai 
who might actively ar 
of his district to resis 
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pacity of Collector of Internal Revenue, making | the amendn-ent on the second | 


gress was a violation 
letter General Grant 
the obligation of the pa 


with my own.” 


é ; 5 % | seat, without speaking. A bill was at length re- 
her home in Washington during the session of | ported altering the laws of divorce, which gave 
Congress, which she can readily do, as she is | divorced parties a right to re-marry, if permis- 
without children. She was, says a gossip, a | 00 was sary eseansaget es the = oe 
marked beauty in her girlish days, and inherma- | j,.42¢, and, one after another, they rose and 
ture womanhood is still handsome and unusually | pleaded and protested against the change. The 
interesting. Her frame is large but graceful; her | debate had nearly reached its end, when Mr. 
cariage imposing aod majestic, and her manners | Beecher owe, Slembere were allo she gui rs 
extremely engaging, while her conversation is at | s..ond the arguments of his brethren of the 
once instructive and entertaining, earnest and | clergy. To the surprise of all, he declared point 
brilliant, The impression she first gives of | blank and strongly in favor of the bill. I ave 
“strong-mindedness” is soon removed by further a i Geen oe eS 
acquaintance. he is profoundly sympathetic and | menced by saying that he found but one unpar- 
of the quickest sensibilities; every emotion mir- | donable sin in the Bible, and that he reasoned | 
roring itself in her face, and every deep fveling | from this that the sin of adultery was not beyond | 
. . A the pale of forgiveness. The denunciation 
gemming her gentle iene with tears. During the against it was strong and explicit, and the letter 
war she was the embodiment of patriotism, doing | of Scripture had troubled him; but it was con- 
every thing in her power to help the soldiers in to the whole spirit of Christ’s teachings, he 
camp and hospital, and watching many a night 
beside the couch of the sick and wounded heroes, 
whose souls went out less sadly for the knowledge 


said, which opened a way for the atonement and 
forgiveness of all human faults. From this he 
that that good woman would close their dying 
eyes. 


went on to argue with an originality of thought 
Aprepos of Mrs. Lydia Maria Child’s new vol- 


and manner that fully held the attention that had 
been accorded him in the outset. I have no 
ume, ‘“‘A Romance of the Republic,” “Warring- 
ton” thus pleasantly gossips :— 


doubt whatever that his argument carried the bill 
It is over fi years since Mrs. Child (then 


and made it the law that itis today. Nothing) 
that came up in the session was so closely con- 

Miss Francis, I guess) ished ‘‘Hobomok.”’ 

“The Rebels,” in whic 


tested, and it was saved in one of its stages by 
fame us speech, ‘You may as well attempt to dam 


| acter of Fielding’s, the great English novelist’s, | ting services at the State Normal School at Sa- 
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one majority. 


[From the Springfield Repudlican.] 
“‘THE RECONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION.” 
The first that was heard of this ‘‘association’’ 








| 
| 


their constant contemners, who, whenever they | ture to establish and sustain a system of public | Vote supporting 
engage at once the services of the very class | | meant, I suppose, for some representative charac- | jem, last week, that Hon. Thomas D. Eliot should 
Mr. Trumbull, fugleman-in-chief, objected at | which we refer is the provision that no person | ' 
and country to develop to perfection. Its | 
luding to the “politicians ;” iot came from Washington for the purpose, and 
| dous size, a creature of enormous egotism, sclf- | 
in that realm in which “politicians’’ most abound | _Yeas—Messrs. Chandler, Dixon, Drake, Fow- | amendment; the law was amply sufficient now; | politician and a bird of prey, and is always seen A marriage took place in Albany the other day 
| Wilson—11. 
fecting the rights of man than in the social and jean, see | 
| in its bill; and having fattened itself for years on | 444 Miss Clara Harrie; daughter of Hon. Ira 
: shire, Patterson of Tennessee, Pomeroy, Ram- seinen? 66 tha neces tect 
things right, even at the expense of a little ver- | heaven save the , P _in the private box at Ford’s Theater on that fatal 
as . i 
called, on public affairs. | sitting on the top of all creation, announces that the | 
public | Cole, Conness, Corbett, Doolittle, Ferry, Fessen- at first, by a vote of 18 to 13, but afterwards car- | ‘ 
| Edward Mott Robinson of New Bedford, and one 
cial rights! How triumphantly have we vindi- | art, Williams and Yates—20. Fessenden, among others, dodging. | and spreads himself out over the country at large, 
| watiacion they tad nit obliged to vote thi Henry Grinnell, New York city, to Mr. Edward 
;m on they felt in being 1 vo 18 ‘ ‘ 
tion of Independence—how surcharged the whole | Wherefore, he appears on all public occasions to 
| will case of New Bedford. 
| having voted against the amendmentitself. They | sntees for good government in the rebel States. 
This is called “honoring the people.” But I day that they could easily turn aside from 
ways right and just in their convictions. justification of another. No particulars yet, and many still doubt if he is 


have a private job to promote, are pretty sure to | schools, open to all, without distinction of race or | yote. 
The amendment offered by Senator Sumner to | : : : 
they so valiantly contemn! | witness the graduation of two of his daughters, 
| peculiarity consists in swelling up to a tremen- | 

suggestion that, after all, as we look over the so- Senate; and the Senate voted that it was not in| cipal opposition to this came from Mr. Conkling, very feelingly addressed the large company pres- 

[e, Harts, Howe, Rass, Gumanet, Thayer, Wate plenty of remedies now; and so on. This sort of | wading in the mud, diving at the bottom of the | 4¢ more than ordinary interest. The parties 

| 
civilization. A few indifferent or opposing mem- | Henderson, Hendricks, Howard, Johnson, Mor- Senators, does not have much effect upon men | the margin of the treasury, it flaps its wings lazi- | prarrig, J may be rertiembered that both bride 
in establishing the position of such bodies on , Tipton, T Van Winkle and Will 

| sey, Tipton, rumbull, Van ey | haps it arrives there by hook or by crook, and, | night of April, now so tragically historic. 

‘ Ps : pe “ i ition i e htb 
Tok at the progress of this nation, since the | den, Guthrie, Morgan, Morrill of Vermont, Mor- | Tied 21 to 8, Messrs. Anthony, Cattell and Freling- | measure of its ambition is full,’’ (thoug nig 
| of the wealthiest heiresses in the country, was 

cated the opinions of the fathers of the republic | Messrs. Pomeroy and Tipton confessed the hu-| The white and black loyalists of the South are ' which is Ais country, and the people in it his peo- | 

| | H. Green, of the house of Russell & Sturgis of 

|proposition to be not in order, but the other portant amendments to the new réconstruc-— 
body politic with humane and just considera- : 

ing them, alas! only the paucity and feeble- | 
: ; seaaigen Pp oo The Board of Brokers demonstrated on Wednes- 
in politics—‘‘politicians,” if you please—backed | cannot shield themselves under the rule, for they | 
will let my author’s pen describe the character, ' the fascination of their hazardous ventures and 
Take two illustrations, of outside independent | Many other amendments, of more or less con-' dead. 





| color. : 
| ter of his time, but which it was reserved for this 
We do not mean to preach a sermon in thus al- | once that the amendment was not in order under | shall be disqualified as a member of any board of age accomplished and gifted young women. Mr. EI- 
only to venture the j the rule; the Chair referred the question to the registration by reason of raceorcolor. The prin- | 
cial, reformatory and religious world, we find that |. order, as follows :— who seemed to think there was no need of the | ishness and self-conceit. It has the gizzard of a | ent. 
there is generally a higher tone on questions af- | chk bri thi 
| Nays—Messrs. Anthony, Buckalew, Conkling, | argument, so familiar to alt who have been in the | foulest pool of party-politics to bring up something | yore Major Rathbone, of the United States Army, 
religious organizations which are the boasts of our | Cragin, Davis, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Grimes, | habit of reading the speeches of ‘‘conservative’’ | 
bers in the latter bodies have far more influence rill of Maine, Norton, Patterson of New Hamp- like Mr. Sumner, who are determined to have ly in the sun, and begins to think of aspiring, | and groom were with President “Lincoln's party 
moral questions than do all the ‘‘politicians,” so _—22. biage and surplusage. The amendment was lost, | 
; - 4 Absent—Messrs. Bayard, Cameron, Cattell, Miss Hetty H. Robinson, daughter of the late 
recent war began, in securing individual and so- | ton, Nye, Saulsbury, Sherman, Sprague, Stew-| huysen changing their votes, and Conkling and ‘UF® is only “full of himeelf and his own notion, ’) 
| married last week at the residence of Hon. 
' | . ° i 
—how nobly carried out the ideas of the Declara- | under obligations to our Senators for these im- | ple, and all the glory of their deeds Ais glory. | 
: é th b New York. She is a contestant in the famous 
|‘‘nays” will have to take the responsibility of tion pill. They furnish new and additional guar- | manifest a becoming respect to the people by 
tions! All this was the work of men interested 
a —— ness of his intellect! 
by the loyal and sturdy sentiment of a people al- cannot be permitted to plead one wrong vote in| The report of Santa Anna’s death is confirmed. 
pee : : 
which could not bave been more fitly drawn had | €joy themselves in @ rational and social manner 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1867. 
ike calmer and Jess vociferous people. A hun-| Gen. Winson on Reconxciit1aTion.—The ful- | stated that the President did not expect to com- BU os NESS NOTICES. JULY NUMBER FORTY MILLIONS ATWOO Ds 


dred of the guild went on an excursion Gown the lowing letter was addressed by Senator Wil- 
harbor, and dined at one of the islands. Cope- | son to a prominent Virginia gentleman on Tues- 


land and Tarbell set a gorgeous table, and every- ‘day :— 


one was happy. 


Wasarncror, July 16, 1867. 
Dear Sir:—You ask me in your note what ac- 


The offer of letters-of-credit by the Bank of tion is necessary on the part of the people of the 


the Metropolis (Way, Warren & Co.) of this city ' South to avert fro 
to travellers in Britain or on the continent, is a 


them confiscation. I am 
| sure the generous attion of General Grant and 
‘our other commanders towards the men in arms 


convenience which must be felt by the large and against their country, the magnanimity of the 
constantly increasing number of visitors abroad. | nation, the liberal policy of Congress, should 


The safety and economy of having bankers in 


i satisty you and the well-disposed people of the 
| rebel States that nothing will be done for revenge, 


both London and Paris, where the principal funds | | everything for the enduring peace of the 


of travellers are needed, who will supply one 


,country. Nothing can bring confiscation upon 


without loss in exchange or commission, need only be the people of the rebel States but the persistent 


mentioned to be appreciated. See the adver- 
tixsement of this banking-house. F 

A statement that John L. Swift is to leave the 
Custom House gains credence from tLe 
he is interested with a company of gentlemen “* 
constructing steamships fur the Japanese, for 
which they have lately secured a contract. Mr. 
W. L. Hanscom, the eminent naval architect, is 
also interested, and, in all probability, Mr. S. P. 
Ilanscom, a cousin of the latter, likewise. There 
was a hitch in their operations last week, which 
was sought to be obviated by raising five thou- 
sand dollars in this vicinity, for the purpose, it 
was confidentially stated, of operating in some 
manner on Mr. Minister Adams. 

Up at Dartmouth College, the other day, Theo- 
dore Tilton, in an oration, remarked,—‘‘It was 
said of rare Ben Johnson that he could remember 
every line he ever wrote; but,”’ added he, paren- 
thetically, ‘there is another Johnson, not so rare, 
who points with pride to the fact that he can re- 
member every promise he ever made; in which 
respect he has very much the advantage of the 
people, who cannot remember a single promise he 
ever kept.” Raising a glass of water he said: 
“‘Here’s to the health of every good American 
woman; may the time soon come when every 
one of them shall have a wedding-ring on her fin- 
ger and a ballot in her hand.” There was doubt- 
less a hearty amen from the galleries to the form- 
er, but not quite as enth usiastic an endorsement 
of the latter part of the proposition. 


Anotner Procressive Ster.—Mr. Sumner’s 
bill, declaring that neither color nor race shall’be a 


disqualification for holding office in the district of 


Columbia, was put through the Senate on Wed- 
riesday without debate, Messrs. Bayard, Bucka 
lew, Davis, Hendricks and Johnson, only, voting 
against it. The House promptly took it up and 
amended it so as to make it apply to jurors aso, 
and then referred it to the judiciary committee, 
so that it might be carefully drawn in order to ac- 
complish the desired end without fail. 


Tue Question or I mreacuMent.—The ques- 
tion of printirfg the impeachment evidence has 
finally been settled in the House, in the adoption 
of a resolution directing them to print the usual 
number of copies and lay them on the table for 
members during the first week of the next ses- 
sion, whenever that may be. This course, the 
chairman, Mr. Wilson, said, met the views of the 
judiciary committee, and ke intimated that they 
would, before the adjournment of this session, 
have asked the privilege of so doing. 


More or Jere. Bracx’s Oprixions.—The 
President on Monday sent to the Senate some 
documents called for, accompanied by a message 
in which he intimated that if the United States 
held the Southern States as conquered provinces, 
the General Government will become liable for 
their State indebtedness. This extraordinary 
proposition was emphatically denied by Senators 
Sumner, Cameron and Howard, while Senator 
Johnson expressed his regret that the President 
should have expressed such an opinion. 


A Walt From THe Past.—That eminent cop- 
perhead, LeBlond of Ohio, was succeeded in 
the present Congress by one William Mungen. 
Hitherto unknown to fame, he has “made his 
mark’’ at once by a speech to prove that the black 
man is physiologically different from and inferior 
to the white man! If Mr. Mungen proved his 
proposition it neither follows that ‘‘the black man 
has no rights which the white man is bound to 
respect,’ nor that the black man is not entitled to 
a voice in the government which he sustains. 
We have no doubt it can be proved to the satis- 
faction of a physiological commission that Mr. 
Mungen is physiologically different from and in- 
ferior to several black Americans—but it does not 
follow that he ought to resign his seat in favor of 
some of them. Mungen is half a century behind. 


Tue Crerans.—Another letter from Dr. S. G. 
Howe, dated Athens, June 23, has been received. 
He says the boxes of clothing sent out were tar- 
dy in arriving. He began the distribution at 
Egina, and was assisted by Miss Baldwin, Ameri- 
can missionary, by Mrs. Walter Baker, and his 
daughter. The operation was most gratifying in 
its results. Many of the women wept aloud, and 
the litte children toddled off, upon their naked 
legs, bearing their new clothes in their arms, very 
proud and very happy. The Doctor says he shall 
give a detailed account very soon, and send some 
sketches of groups of the unfortunate exiles, ta- 
ken by a photographer, and concludes by return- 
ing thanks for the aid, comfort and joy which 
have been brought to the hearts of thousands 
who have long been suffering privations and mis- 
ery such as are seldom seen in our happy coun- 
try. Miss Abby W. May, the Dr.’s correspond- 
ent in this city, will be happy to receive any fur- 
ther contributions of clothing, &c., for the Cre- 
tans. 


‘Gen. Grant on Repev Paroves.—It appears, 
from military documents lately published, that 
on the 7th of April Major-General Pope wrote to 
General Grant asking his view as to the status of 
the rebel army officers paroled at the termination 
of the war. He wanted to know whether paroles 
still held good, or were set aside by some of the 
proclamations of the President. He asked the 
question because he desired tu know what action 
he ought to take against rebel officers thus paroled 
who might actively and openly counsel the people 
of his district to resist the execution of the recon- 
struction acts. He said in his opinion the provi- 
sion of their parole which required them to return 
to their homes and obey the laws also required 
them to refrain from inciting others to neglect or 
resist the laws of the United States. In his view, 
the attempt on their part to keep up the difficulty 
and prevent the settlement of the Southern ques- 


i fully and madness of their people, and I cannot 
| believe that the body of their people will by their 
{future action bring confiscation upon them- 
selves. I will suggest, dear sir, a sure way 


fact that | for your people to avert from themselves confisca- 


| tion, remove disabilities, restore law, order, peace 
and individual and national prosperity and hap- 
piness. Let them abandon, at once and forever, 
the ideas, principles and politics of their lost 
cause, strive to conquer the prejudices, hates 
and passions engendered by their rebellion and 
the conflict they inaugurated. Let them accept 
the results of the nation’s victory, the unity of 
the States, the perpetuity of the republic, the 
emancipation, enfranchisement and citizenship 
of their bondmen, their equality of rights and 
privileges. Let them do this in spirit as well as 
in furm; let them establish schools for the edu- 
cation of both races. Let them encourage the 
freedmen to be thrifty and temperate, to get 
homesteads, and to engage in industries in varied 
forms; let them develop the mighty resources 
our Heavenly Father has given the people of the 
sunny South, and cherish a spirit of fraternity 
and love. Such action will inspire affection, con- 
fidence, maguanimity ; make confiscation an im- 
possibility, cause disabilities speedily to disap- 
pear, and bring down upon them their State’s 
and their country’s blessings and benefits. 
Very truly your triend, 
Henry WILSson. 


Tue Surratt TriaL.—How. zealously the se- 
cessionists, aided by Andrew Johnson, are trying 
to save the life of Surratt may be inferred from 
the following dispatch from ‘‘Dixon’’ to the Adver- 
tiser -— 

The most important feature of Tuesday’s pro- 
ceedings was the evidence of Cameron, called to 
impeach the testimony of Surgeon McMillan of 
the vessel on which Surratt escaped to Europe, 
and the most important fact in relat.on to this 
witness is that he was pardoned by the President 
on the 4th instant, at the intercession of Bradley, 
the prisoner’s counsel, that he might be used as a 
witness for Surratt. This fact has been known for 
some days, and was brought out in cross-exami- 
nation to-day. Cameron is a Maryland rebel who 
studied tor the ministry, received a deacon’s or- 
ders, ran the blockade and entered the Southern 
service in the summer of 1861, remaining a per- 
sistent and indetatigable rebel till the end of the 
war. He was a Protestant, and says he turned 
Catholic out of gratitude to the Pope for recog- 
nizing the confederacy. He held a chaplain’s 
commission and seems to have been act:ve in 
dving any dirty work that came to hand, using 
his chaplain’s position as aid and shield from first 
to last. Ile was a notorious blockade-runner; he 
belonged to Morgan’s guerillas, and furnished the 
St. Albans raiders and robbers with their commis- 
sions. He has been in the Old Capitol prison, and, 
while in Europe, wrote articles bolstering up the 
rebel cause. He has, itis understuod, been indicted 
for stealing, and takes such an interest in getting 
Surratt clear that since his return to the United 
States, six weeks ago, he has not been to see his 
wife and children, who live but ninety miles 
away, and whom he has not met for nearly four 
years. Yet this man, coming within one of the 
excepted classes of the amnesty proclamation, has 
been pardoned by the President since the defence 
began presenting their case, solely that he might 
appear as a witness against the government! The 
greater partof his testimony was a direct contradic- 
tion of that given by Surgeon McMillan, and no 
one but rebel sympathizers will believe a word he 
said. 

It is charged that Surratt’s lawyer, Bradley, of- 
fered $1500 to one of the government witnesses, 
Hobart, if he would state he was mistaken in say- 
ing it was Surratt who passed over the road from 
Burlington to St. Albans in April, 1865. Surratt’s 


case looks desperate. 





City Matters.—The Public Library Commit- 
tee are hearing the remonstrants against the open- 
ing of the reading-room on Sundays, who are 
generally very earnest and very dogmatic in their 
way of putting their case, but who make numer- 
ous good points, which, if not off-set by the sug 
gestions of the petitioners, should have weight 
with the committee. “The sanctity of Sunday 
and the needlessness of the proposed innovation 
are the leading ideas of the opponents of the 
opening. 

The Church street nuisance case has also been 
heard by a special committee, consulting with the 
owners of property in the territory on the adop- 
tion of some plan for remedying its defective 
drainage. That most approved was the filling 
up the cellars, pulling down the houses, and wi- 
dening the streets; the city making good the 
losses of the house-owners. 

The exhibitions of the city schools are now in 
progress, and show good proficiency, as usual. 
The Franklin medals are being distributed for the 
last time in the grammar schouls, it having been 
decided to discontinue them, owing to a belief in 
their deleterious influence on the health of the 
pupils, by leading them to overtax their strength; 
and also in part owing to the injustice dove to 
worthy scholars who fail to receive them. The 
medals hereafter procured from the Franklin fund 
will be bestowed upon deserving graduates of the 
Latin and English High Schools. The city med- 
als to the girls have also been abolished. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 


Congressional. 
Friday, July 12.—In the Senate, Mr. Chandler 
called up the resolution offered by him a day or 
two ago in relation to Mexican affairs, which was 
discussed without action. <A bill was offered by 
Mr. Wilson, authorizing the raising of volunteer 
regiments for the defence of the frontiers, and 
asking an appropriation of $645,000 to pay the 
troops already called out. The bill on reconstruc- 
tion was received trom the House, and after de- 
bate was sent to a committee of conterence. In 
the House, a letter from the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts was read, communicating the ratification 
of the amendment to the Constitution. A reso- 
lution was adopted under the operation of the pre- 
vious question, directing the committee on recon- 
struction to report a bill to revoke the grants of 
land for railroad purposes in several Southern 
States. The committee on reconstruction report- 
ed back the Senate reconstruction bill, with 
amendments. After some debate the Dill was 


ssed. 
Saturday, July 18.—In the Senate the confer- 
ence committee on the reconstruction bill report- 
ed a bill which was passed by 31 to 6. <A bill to 
| provide for the expenses of carrying out the re- 
| construction acts was read twice and printed. In 





tion in accordance with the recent action of Con- | the House a memorial of the Arkansas legisla- 


gress was a violation of their parole. To this 
letter General Grant replied:—“ Your views on 
the obligation of the parole are in strict accordance 
with my own.”’ 


How tae Sovraers Bracks are Grow1xG 
1 Favor.—The Savannah Repudvican can now af 
ford to speak as follows of its colored fellow-citi- 
zens :— 

We have on more than one occasion felt called 
upon as a matter of justice to notice in these col- 

‘thie manly bearing and gentlemanly conduct 
ot our colored population on all public occasions. 
The orderly’manner in which upwards of seven 
hundred colored citizens, members of the Union 
League or ‘‘Knights of the Southern Brother. 
hood,” paraded our streets Thursday, with their 
band of music, banners and the American flag 
at the head of the long column, was a pleasing 
spectacle to all good citizens who have the true 
interests of the city and State at heart. It was 
pleasing t» know that there were so many men 

go were not ashamed, but proud, to carry in 
their rank« the flag ef our country. It was pleas- 
ing to notice that not a gibe or sneer of derision, 
so far as We can learn, was offered to these people 
while they were peacefully indulging in a.patri- 
otic celebration of the nation’s anniversary of In- 
dependence avd of our deliverance from the yoke 
of British tyraany and oppression. It was pleas- 
ant to notice that in that long procession not one 
rewsc man gs be seen, while the neat and 
iy &ppearance of each individual spoke w 
their industry and habits of ponenel ee iene 


municate with the House on the subject of recon- 
struction until Thursday. A _ resolution was 
adopted asking information concerning collections 
for the proposed Washington Monument, and the 
condition of the association. 

Wednesday, July 17.—In the Senate, the bill 
prohibiting disqualification for holding office in 


color was passed by 25to 5. The bill providing 
for a commission to select a new Indian reserva- 
tion was discussed. The Senate declined a con- 
ference on the bill for the relief of certain deser- 
ters. In the House, a resolution relating to the 
President’s communication of the 15th inst., 
about Southern State debts, was passed under 
the operation of the previous question by 100 to 
18. A resolution relating to the pardon of Cam- 
eron, a witness for the defence in the Surratt 
trial, and directing the judiciary committee to in- 
vestigate the matter was adopted. A committee 
of conference on the bill for the relief of deser- 
ters having been refused by the Senate, the 
House receded. 

Thursday, July 18.—In the Senate, the consid- 
eration of the Indian bill was resumed. Amend- 
ments were agreed to authorizing the acceptance 
of 4,000 volunteers tor service on the border, to 
be called out only to secure peace, and the bill 
passed. In the House a resolution was adopted 
directing the committee on foreign relations to re- 
port how sympathy for the Cretans can best be 
expressed. The resolution of inquiry offered on 
Wednesday, in relation to illegal armed expedi- 
tions against Mexico, was adopted. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was directed to step pay- 
ment on the judgment of the court of claims in 
the case of rifles purchased by order of General 
Fremont. A substitute for the Senate civil rights 
bill for the District was passed. It expunges the 
word ‘white’ from all laws relating to the Dis- 
trict. 


Domestic. 


In the Surratt case an effort was made to show 
that the prisoner had been a bearer of despatches 
for General Lee between Richmond and Canada, 
and in this capacity was at Elmira, on the 13th, 
14th and 15th of April, 1865. ‘The evidence of a 
son of General Lee was offered, but it was not 
admitted. A man named Cameron, a rebel ac- 
cepted from amnesty, who was pardoned on the 
4th instant at the solicitation of the prisoner’s 
counsel, was brouglit forward to refute the evi- 
dence of Dr. McMullan. 

The Mexicans seem to be anxious for another 
quarrel with France. The French Ambassador, 
who was leaving the country with other foreign 
representatives, has been ordered by the Mexican 
government not to go until his government has 
accounted for some cf its acts during the inter- 
vention. 

The colored majority in Richmond, Va., is said 
to be 1119. 

A company with $529,000 paid capital has been 
organized fur the development of the manutact- 
uring and mineral resources of Virginia. 

Mr. Raymond’s nomination to the Austrian 
massion was laid on the table in the Senate exec- 
utive session. Mr. Bancroft was confirmed as 
Ambassador to Berlin. 

‘There were over 2000 cattle, 8000 sheep, 1500 
hogs, and 400 veal calves at the live stock market 
this week. Prices firm, with an upward tendency 
on most grades. 
Augustus Hemenway, of Boston, the richest 
man in New England, has an estate valued at five 
millions, and is himself confined in a lunatic asy- 
lum. 
Concerning Sunday baked beans, one baker on 
Pleasant street sells uver two hundred quarts each 
Sunday morning; and another on Washington 
street, near Boylston market, disposes of a third 
more than that. There are probably fifty other 
bakers who do as large a trade, while every fam- 
ily party has its own good particular pot. 

Kittredge & Co’s. turpentine works in South 
Boston were totally burned on the 16th. The 
property was owned by Messrs. Hiram A. Stev- 
ens, Daniel A. Gregory and Moses C. Lang, 
whcse loss is about $4500, on which there was no 
insurance. 

A crazy old wooden house on Causeway street, 
owned by Edwin Robbins and inhabited by eleven 
{rish families, was burned on the 16th. ‘The wa- 
ter trom the hose washed some of the inmates for 
the first time this many a day. 

Edward A. Walsh, who shot Mary Sweeney at 
Purchase street on the 4th, (accidentally or oth- 
erwise,) was committed to jail on tne 17th in de- 
fault uf $40,000 bail. 

An organization of workingmen have rented a 
small hall at No. 3 ‘remount Row, where meetings 
are to be held, a library and reading room formed, 
and measures arranged to have a course of lec- 
tures next winter. 

The dog revenue is increasing in Boston. 186 
persons have been fined $15 each in the Municip- 
al Court for keeping dogs without a license, mak- 
ing a total of $2,790, one-third of which sum 
($30) goes to the complainants, and the balance 
($1,860) into the city treasury. 

Judge Barton of Worcester, died Thursday at 
an advanced age, after a short illness. He was 
one of the oldest and most respected citizens of 
Worcester, and has held many honorable posi- 
tions. 

The Connecticut House of Representatives 
have adopted, by 109 to 80, a resolution to submit 
to the peuple an admendment striking the word 
‘‘whites’’ trom the Constitution of the State. 

The base ball matches at Worcester were won 
by the Yale College nines. 


Foreign. 


—— ¢ 

Saturday, July 18.—The Sultan arrived in Eng- 
land yesterday and met with an enthusiastic wel- 
come in London. Reports of serious disturban- 
ces in Gallicia have reached Vienna. ‘The Swiss 
government, it is said, has resolved not to send a 
representative to Washington. 
Monday, July 15.—A despatch from Paris 
states that the corner-stone of the new Protes- 
tant church was laid on Saturday. A Russian 
victory over the Khan of Bokhara is reported. 
Luesday, July 16.—A person claiming to be an 
American citizen was arrested in Paris at the in- 
stance of the government of Portugal and sent 
to Lisbon, and it is stated that our minister has 
demanded his return to France in a Portuguese 
man-of-war. A St. John, N. B., boat ciub has 
won two of the international prizes in the regatta 
on the Seine. Berezowski has been sentenced to 
imprisonment at hard labor for life. In the 
British House of Commons last night the reform 
bill passed to a third reading. The St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow Railroad, according tv a Lon- 
don despatch, has been sold to the Barings. ‘The 
inhabitants of the county of Mayo and adjoining 
districts in Ireland are destitute and suffering 
exiremely. 
Wednesday, July 17.—The reform bill has 
passed the British House of Commons. A de- 
spatch from Florence of yesterdvy states that 
Vapal authorities are preparing to defend Rome 
against the threatened attack of the revolution- 
ists, and that the Pope has applied to the Empe- 
ror of the French for protection. A Paris des- 
patch says that the Emperor has warned Victor 
aw of the movements of the Garibal- 

ians. 
Lhursday, July 18.—The Paris Moniteur of yes- 
terday announces the qualified acceptance of the 
mediation ot the United States in their difficulty 
with Spain, by Chili aid Peru. Martial law has 
been declared in Catalopia. The naval review 
otf Spithead took place yesterday. 
Friday, July 19.—Six of the Waterford rioters, 
in Ireland, have been sentenced to imprisonment. 
The Danish parliament has adjourned. A ban- 
quet was given to the Sultan at Guildhall, Lon- 
don, at which there were about 3000 guests. 


Weekly Financial Report. 
Dee Farivar, July 19, 12 M. 





{ ture, asking an appropriation for levees ou the 
Mississippi, was received. A resolution declar- | 
ing that rebels held as prisoners by the United | 
States during the war, had in no instance been 
treated with anything but kindness and humani- | 
'ty, was passed, under the operation of the previ- | 
|ous question, by 108 to 16. The report of the | 
committee of yon gn the ee aa, 
bill was agreed to. A bill appropriating $1,675,- | 
000 tor carrying the bill into effect was passed. 
Monday, July 15.—In the Senate, an executive 
sessions was held, and afterwards the bill to pro- 
vide for the execution of the reconstruction act 
was with the appropriation reduced to one 
million of dollars. In the House, a resolution 
was adopted, declaring that no bank should be 
made a depository of public funds where there is 
| & treasurer or sub-treasurer, and requesting the | 
Secretary of the Treasury to transter all govern- 
{ment funds from such banks to their proper 
|place. The House concurred in the Senate 
| amendment to the reconstruction appropriation 
bill. A bill to repeal the law of last session pro- 
hibiting treaties with Indian tribes was passed. 
Tuesday, July 16.—In the Senate, a substitute 
for the House bill for the relief of certain soldiets 
charged with desertion was reported and passed. 
A cupy of the recent treaty with Russia was re- 
ceived from the President, with a communication 
calling attention to the fact that $7,200,000 are re- 
qui to carry it into effect. A motion was 
adopted to print 2000 copies of Mr. ChiefJustice 
Chase’s recent decision in Raleigh, N.C. The 
bill to provide for locating all the Indian tribes on 
reservations in Nebraska and Kansas was taken 





|of applicants. Call loans rule at 5a per cent. 








up and discussed. In the House the Speaker 





There is rather more inquiry for money. The supply of | 
funds on the market is still abundant. Good commercial | 
paper ranges at from 6 to 8 per cent., according:to the claims 
The goid 
market opened at 139}, and finally reached 140 at the cluse 
Go ‘ernment secutities lower, with moderate inquiry. 68 
ot 1881, 110 ; 5 20’s, 1862, 111} ; do., 1864, 108] ; do., 1865, 
109j ; do., 1805. mew, 107}; do., 1867, mew, 107j ; 1040's 
101} ; 7-30's, August, 103}; do., June, 107}; do., July 
103}. 

Weekly Retail Market Report. 


Fawar, 12 M., Jaly 19, 1867. 


Berm Turnips,P bunch, 15 % 
Be ro eS Cettuce..... ..... we ps 
new, . Dtringbeans, Ppk,. 
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ag acorn fy ENE cooneoeedg "66 i0 
Beets, # ae! sage aaa € 
ee ioe s Watermeions, ea € 
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Oranges, @ dos....20 @ 60 /Blue-berries, qt., @D 

Lemons, } dos....i5 @ 25 | Jurranta, qt....... Re Bd 








the District of Columbia on account of race or 








UMBRELLAS! 

Attention is called to a large stock of French Silk Umbrel- 
las, 26, 25, 30-inch sizes, at $5.00 each. SHUTE & 8ON, 
175 Washington street, Boston. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








3g AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF IN- 
STRULTION.—The Thirty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction will be held in Boston, 
Mars., at the TKEMONT TEMPLE, on the 3lst of July, and 
the Ist and 2d days of August. 1867. 
The Board of Directors will meet at the Educational 
Rooms, 119 Washington street, July 3lst, at 11 o'clock A.M. 
The public exercises will be as follows :— 
Wedaesday, July 31. 
A 2} o'clock P.M., the meeting will be organized, and the 
t y add will be made ; after which there will be 
a dircussion upen the following subject :— School Discipline 
—tts use. and methods. Hosea H. Lincoln, Esq., Master of 
the Lyman School, Boston, will open this discussion. 
At So’eleck P.M., a lecture, by Prof. J. ll. Seelye, of Am- 
herst College. . 
Thursday, August Il. 
At 9 o’clock A.M., adiscussion. Subject :— The place Nat- 
ural History should occupy in a Course of Instuction, and 
how it should be taught. A paper introducing the subject 
will be given by Rev. Isaac F. Cady, of Khode Island. 
At ll o'clock A.M., a Memorial Address, in commemora- 
tion of the founders of the Institute, by Elbridge Smith, 
Eeq., of Dorchester, Mass. 
At 2} o'clock P.M., a discussion. Subject :—Reading— 
d. ing paper by Z. Richards, Kxq., 


styles and h An op 
of Washington, D.C. 

At4o’clock P.M.,a discussion. Subject :— Business In- 
tegrity—how best promoted by educators. 

At 74 o'clock, a lecture. 

Friday, August 2. 

At Q9o'clock A.M.,a discussion. Subject :— Right-mind- 
edness favorable to Intellectual Growth. A. A. Miner, D.D., 
President of Tufts College, will introduce the subject. 

At ll o’clock A.M., a iecture, by C. O. Thompson, Esq., 
of Arlington, Mass. 

At 2} o'clock P.M., election of officers. 

At 3 o'clock P.M ,adiscussion. Subject :— The proportion 
in which Knowledge and Discrpline should be made the ends 
of Education. The discu:sion will be opened by Thomas 
Hill, LL.D., President of Harvard University. 

At 4 o'clock P.M., a discussion. Subject :— Trvancy—the 
Evil and Remedy. The discussion will be opened by Rev. 
B. G. Northrup, Secretary of Conn. Board of KE iucatiun. 

At 8 o'clock P.M., brief addresses by representative edu- 
catora. 

The hotels to reduce their rates, as follows :—Marl- 
boro’. from $3.50 to $2.50; Adams and Bromfield, from 
$3.50 to $3; Parks, from $3 to $2.50. 

Free return tickets will be given by the following railroads 
to those who®pay EULL FARE one way :—Boston & Lowell; 
Connecticut Rivet} Boston & Providence ; Eastern ; Boston 
& Maine; and ton, Hartford & Erie. Tickets can be 
bought at Albany, Pittsfield, Springfield, Worcester anJ 
South Framingham, on the Western and Boston & Worces- 
ter roads; at Miriboro’, Fitchburg, Leominster and Con- 
cord, on the Fitchburg road; at Plymouth, Abington, So. 
Braintre , Newport, Fall River, Taunton, Bridgewater, Mid- 
dieboro’ and North Bridgewater, on the Old Cclony & New- 
port Kailroad, at two-thir s the regular fare from those 

laces WILLIAM E. SUELDON, President. 
July 2. 











Pp ° 
Georcs T. Litreriz.:., Sec’y. lt 





te PROF. FRANCES S. COOKE, M.D., 
who has given special attention to the diseases of her own 
sex for the past ten years, may be consulted at her office in 
the N. K. Female Medical Coilege, 30 Canton Sireet, 
from 2 to 6 o’clock P.M., Sundays excepted. 

May i8. 3m* 














HAIR RE- 
STOKER will positively restore grey nair to ita original col- 
or, either black or brown; prevents it from falling off ; cures 
a!l humors or eruptions on the scalp; makes the hair grow 
on bald heads when bald from disease ; it isclan; does not 
gum the hair ; is elegantly perfumed. Sold by all apothe- 
caries. ¥. B. CLOCK, CHemist anp APOTHECARY, 
PROPRIETOR, 
Apr. 20. H6m Cor. Cambridge and Temple Sts., Boston. 





ft” SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is cs 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure ot 
diseases of the Sromaca and Urinary OrGans, RueumatisM, 
General Desiiity, Dropsizs, Curonic Gonorrua@a and Cu- 
TANEOUS Distases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind. it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Priceone dollar per bottle. For sale by 
apothecaries generally, and by JOHN A. BURLEIGH, 
Wholesale Druggist, Boston, Mass., General Agent. 

May 4. 3 


t@~ WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF PURE 
COD LIVER OIL AND LIME.—For CONSUMPTION, it is 
the only reliable remedy known, It has in thousands of in- 
stances restored patients that seemed past hope of recovery ; 
and, in tens of thousands, has arrested the disease in its 
primary stages, and rextored the patient to robust health. 
BRONCHITIS.—Its effects in this troublesome disease are 
very marked. It is necessary to persist in its use fora 
considerable length of time. 
FEMALE DEBILITY.—To sustain and augment the vital 
forces ; to make new, rich and pure blood ; to build up the 
nervous system ; to restore energy to the mind and body, 
nothing can be better adapted than this preparation. 
In Asthma, Gen ral Debility, Emaciation, Coughs, it is a 
relinble remedy. 

Manufactured only by A. B. WILBOR, Caemist, 166 Court 
street, Boston. Hi6meop ar. 9. 














‘MARRIAGES. 





In this city. 9th inst.. by Rev. Mr. Hepworth, L. C. Ed- 
wards to Miss Bertina Shirley. 

1dth inst., at Trinity Church, by Rev. Drs. Potter and 
Babcock, @rvrge Nelson Kettle to Mrs. Manuella C. .!ones. 
In Roxbury. 11th inst., by Rev. A. J. Patterson, Mr. Hor- 
ace S. Ridley to Mis: Frances H. Taylor, both of Boston. 

In Cambridge, 10th inst., by Rev. Dr. Hoppin, Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Maseard, of New York, to Miss Lizzie C. Sharp, of 
Cambridge. 

In Lexington, 11th inst., by Rev. L. J. Livermore, George 
. Robi , of Chi ; to Susie E., daughter of Frederick 
Simonds, Esq., of L. 














DEATHS. 








In this city, 16th inst., Mrs. Abigail Clough Newcomb, 85 

yrs. 8 mos. 

llth inst , Mrs. Sarah Johnson, widow of the late Ira 

Johnson, 79 yrs, 6 mos 

1jth inst.. Robert P. Yeaton, youngest son of Benjamin 

Yeaton, of Framingham. 47 yrs. 3 mos. 

= inst., Francis Buckminster, son of George B. Emer- 

600, oF. 
12th inst., Miss Rebecca J. Thaver, 64. 

In Koxburv, 16th inst., Mary Wyman, widow of the late 

William Pratt, 87 vrs. 10 mos. 

In Dorchester. 13th inst., Mrs. Hannah Bird, widow of the 

late Co.nelius Bird, 73. 

In Chelsea, 8th inst , David H Buck, 55 yrs. 3 mos. 

In Malden, 10th inst., of consumption, Mary J. Llazeton, 

wife of Charles J. Moore. 

In Malden, 16th inst., of disease of the heart, Mrs. Caro 

line L., wife of John F. Foss, 39 yrs. 16 days. 

In Andover, 13th inst., Mr. Moses Clement, 55 yrs. 11 


mo-. 
In Worcester, 15th inst., Henry Wenzell, of this city , 45. 








READY TO-DAY! 


JEAN INGELOW'S NEW POEMS. 


TWO EDITIONS. 


The 16mce. edition, cloth, gilt. Price $1.75. 
The 32mo. editioa, blue and gold. Price $1.50. 
Sold by all booksell. rs. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 








PUBLISHED THIS DaY. 


AMERICAN REPRINT OF 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


A Brilliantly Illustrated Magazine. 
The July number commences a new volume, and is unv- 
sually attractive and interesting. It contains several beau- 
tiful Full Page Engrarings, and numerous Wood cuts. 
The articles (eighteen in number) are varied and enter- 
taining ; suitable light reading for the sea-side or summer 
trave’. Amongst them are :— 
A TaLe or Tue Dersr. 
AcaDEmy or Betts. (Illustrated.) 
Hovuss-Hunting. (Illustrated.) 
A Practica, Worp asout SWITZERLAND. 
HAUNTS PoR THOSE IN SEaRcH oF HEALTS. 
Boatine Lirs at Oxrorp, &c., &c. 
Single numbers, price 40 cents. For sale by all book- 
sellers and news agents. 
Subscription for the year ................eeeeee $4 50. 
Subscription for six months.................... 
The Riverside Magazine and London Society sent to one 
address, $6.00. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 
459 Broome St., New York. 
Specimen numbers will be sent, prepaid, to any address, 








on receipt of 30 cents. it July 20. 
CIRCULAR LETTERS OF 
CREDIT. 


BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 


39 State Street, Boston. 

This Bank, having written agreements with one or more 
of the prominent Banking Houses of the principél cities of 
EUROPE, ASIA and AFRICA, (numbering more than one 
hundred and fifty,) to honor their CIRCULAR LE: TERS 
OF CREDIT, is now issuing them on its London and Paris 
Bankers. With these LETTERS one may leave America 
without taking funds, and draw money on landing at 
QUEENSTOWN, LIVERPOOL, or any CUNTINENTAL 
CITY, for which payment can be made in eny town or city 
in America where there is a Bank or Banking House through 
whom arrangements may be made if desired. 
We offer unsurpassed facilities and more favorable terms 
than any House issuing ‘‘LETTERS OF CREDIT.” Parties 
will find it for their interest to communicate with us before 
providing themselves - lsewhere. 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE on all points BOUGHT 
AND SOLD. tf July 20. 


THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


THEIR FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS AS 
AN INVESTMENT. 











The rapid progress of the Union Pacific Railroad, now 
building west from Omaha, Ne braska, and forming, with its 
western connections, an unbroken line across the continent, 
attracts attention to the value of the First Mortgage Bonds 
which the Company now offer to the public. The first ques- 
tion asked by prudent investors is, ‘‘Are these bonds se- 
cure?’ Next, ‘‘Are they a profitable investment?” To re- 
ply in brief:— 

Ist. The early completion of the whole great line to the 
Pacific is as certain as any future business event can be. 
The Government grant ofc ver twenty million acres of land 
and fifty million dollars in its own bonds practically guar- 
antees it. One-fourth of the work is already done, and the 
track continues to be laid at the rate of two miles a day. 

2d. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds are issued upon 
what promises to be one of the most profitable lines of rail- 
road inthe country. For many years it must be the only 
line connecting the Atlantic and Pacific ; and being without 
competition, it can maintain remunerative rates. 

8d. Three hundred and seventy-six miles of this road are 
finished, and fully equipped with depots, locomotives, cars, 
&c., and two trains are daily running each way. The ma- 
terials for the remaining 141 miles to the eastern base of the 
Rocky Mountains are on hand, apd it is under contract to 
be done in September. 

4th. The net earnings of the sections already finirhed are 
Several times greater than the gold interest upen the First 
Mortgage Bonds upon such sections, and if not another mile 
of the road were built, the part already completed would 
not only pay interest and expenses, but be profitable to the 
Company. 
5th. The Union Pacific Railroad bonds can be issued only 
as the road progresses, and therefore can never be in the 
market unless they represent a bona fide property. 
6th. Their amount is strictly limited by law to asum 
equal to what is granted by the U. S. Government, and for 
which it takes a second lien as its security. This amount 
upon the first 517 miles west from Omaha is only $16,000 
per mile. 
jth. The fact that the U. S. Government considers a sec- 
ond lien upon the road a good investment, and that some of 
the shrewdest railroad bu Iders of the country have already 
paid in five million dollars upon the stock (which ia to them 
a third lien), may well inspire confidence in a first lien. 

&th. Although it is not claimed that there can be any bet- 
ter securities than Governments, there are ; arties who con- 
sider a first mortgage upon such a property as this the very 
best security in the world, and who sell their Governments 
to re-invest in these bonds—thus securing a greater interest. 
9th. As the Union Pacific Railroad bonds are offered for 
the present at 90 cents on th’ dollar and accrued interest, 
they are the cheapest security in the market, being over 15 
per cent. less than U.S stocks. 

10th. At the current rate of premium on gold, they pay 


Over Nine per Cent. Interest. 


The daily subscriptions are already large, and they will 
continue tu be reeeived in New York by the 

CoNTINENTAL NATIONAL Bank, No. 7 Nassau street, 
Crank, Dopce & Co., Bankers, 51 Wall street, 

Joun J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, 33 Wall street, 

and by BANKS AND BANKERS generally throughout the 
United States, of whom maps and descriptive pamphlets may 
be obtained. They will also be sent by mail from the Com- 
pany’s office, No. 20 Nassau street, New York, on applica- 
tion. Subscribers will select their own Agen‘s in whom 
they have confidence, who alone will be responsible to them 
for the safe delivery of the bonds. 


JOHN J. CISCO, 


Treasurer, New York. 


(" Subscriptions will be received in Boston by 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 40 State street. 
PAGE, RICHARDSON & CO.. 114 State street. 
MATTIIEW BOLLES & CO., 90 State street. 
HEAD & PERKINB, 32 City Exchange. 
DUPEE, BECK & SAYLES, 102 State street. 
NATIONAL IDE AND LEATHER BANK. 





FIRST PREMIUMS (twe medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 
“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


June 8. 1128S Milk Street, Bosten. ly 








DWIGHT’S JOURNAL 


OF MUSIC, Each number containing sixteen pages, includ- 
ing four pages of music. Published fortnightly. Terms 
two dollars p-r annum. Specimens sent ree. John 8. 


Dwi ht, Editor. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Pustisuers, 
July 20. 3t 277 Washington street. 











Orricz or SxnezaNt-at-Anss, 
Bosrox, July 11, 1867. 
From this date, and until further notice, the Executive 
Chambers of His Excellency the Governor and the Honora- 
bl Council, and the Offices of the Adjutant-General, Pay- 
master, of the Insurance, Bank and Land Commissioners. of 
the Agent of the Board of State Charities, Clerk of the 





Persons wishing to make safe investments in Colorado en- | 
erprises, under prudent and honest management, will find | 
¢ for their interest to call on } 

JOHN WETHERBEE, 

No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, | 
Agent of Crosby & Thompson's Process of Gold Saving. 

Information gives by mail, if desired. 6m Fed. 9. 








House of Representatives, and of the Sergeant-at- Arms, will 
be at No. 148 Tremont street, corner of West street. 

The Offices of the Secretary, Treasurer and Auditor of the 
Commoawealth, the Secretaries of the Board of Education 
and of Agriculture, the Surgeon-General, the Tax-Commis- 
siovers and the Library wil] remain st the State House, en- 
trance ce Mount Vernon strest. JOHN MORISSEY, 


July20.  Pablishers, Besten. it C. K. FULLER & CO.,2 State street. 4t July 20. 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES | ECCE BONUS LIBER. > 
TAKE THE Chee 





THE FIRST HISTORICAL TRANSFOR- 
MATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY: 
From the French of A. COQUEREL, the Younger. 
BY E. P. EVANS, PH. D. 


“Few theological works contain in so small a compass 80 
much wise and suggestive thought, so much careful study 


is prepared to fillany order for Flowers for WEDDINGS, 
| shortest notice and to entire satisfaction. 

greens and Flowers, made to order at reasonable prices. 
ready for immediaie delivery. 


furnished upon the shortest notice. 


SQUARE FEET OF 


WARREN’S ROOFING 


Ts now in use in New England, upon the most costly Public 
and Private Structures. By fourteen years’ actual test, its 
merits have been established as a 


VALUABLE AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


Ninety +f the largest Manufacturing Corporations in the 
New England States have more than 2,500,000 square feet of 
surface covered with Warren's Roofing, many thousand feet 
of which has replaced Tin. 


Manufactured and for Sale by the 


N. E. FELT ROOFING CO., 


5 Liberty Square, Besten. 
LEVI L. WILLCUTT, Treasurer. 8m 


TURNER’S 
TIC DOULOUREUX 


July 13. 








—or— 


UNIVERSAL 


NEURALGIA PILL, 


A Safe, Certain and Speedy Cure 


— POR— 


NEURALGIA, 
—AND— 
NERVOUS DISEASES 


IN ALL FORMS 


The following well-known gentlemen in Boston and vi- 
cinity, among hundreds of others, are referred to for testi- 
mony as to its 


WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


JACOB A. DRESSER, Superintendent East Boston Sugar 
Refinery. 


WYZEMAN MARSHALL, 36 South Russell street. 
ROBERT W. NEWELL, M.D., 6 Staniford street. 
JOHN K. HALL, Cashier National Bank of North America. 


LORING LOTHROP, 43 Pinckney street. 
ASA MORRILL, Captain Police Station No. 3. 
WILLIAM BAKER, Boston Theatre. 

0. 0. JOHNSON, M.D., Framingham, Mass, 


JOIN S. DAMRELL, Chief Engineer Boston Fire Depart- 
ment. 


FRANKLIN COMEE, Conductor, B. & W. R. R. 
FREDERICK A. WILKINS, late Cashier Boston Gas Co. 
J. P. SHOREY, Dana's Block, Main street, Watertown, Mass. 
FRANCIS 0. HENLEY, Portland, Me. 

J. M. R. STORY, South Braintree, Mass. 

JOHN H. CLAPP, 293 Main street, Charlestown, Mass. 


It is Sold by 
WILLIAM BROWN, 


o47 a street; 
THEO. METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont street; 
JOS. T. BROWN, 
202 Washington street; 
THOS. RESTIEAUX, 
29 Tremont streets 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 
425 and 1029 Washington street ; 


and by all other dealers throughout the United States. 


PRICE $1.00 PER PACKAGE. 


TURNER & CO., 


PROPRIETORS, 


120 Tremont Street, 


Feb.2. BOSTON, MASS. iém 





WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice, andat reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table to 
Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
tienary of all sorts. May 4. 





FLORAL PLACE, 
679 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BETWEEN COMMON AND WARREN 8TS. 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 


PRACTICAL FLORIST and GARDENER, 


FUNERALS, FESTIVALS and PUBLIC DISPLAYS, at the 
WREATHS, CROSSES, STARS, and other devices in Ever- 
BOUQUETS and FRESII FLOWERS constantly on hand, 


Fruit Trees. Shrubs, Shade Trees, Grape-Vines, Roses, etc., 


The New and Spacious 





condensed in systematic statement... . . The tone of the 


For sale by all booksellers. Price $1.50. H 
ta” A liberal discount allowed to Clergymen, Teachers ' 
and Students. 


WILLIAM V. SPENCER, 


Publisher, 203 Washingten Street. 
July 20. &t ; 








JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE LITTLE HELPER. 


4 MEMOIR OF 
Florence Annie Caswell. 
BY LAVINIA L. GORDON. 
lémo. Tinted, with Portrait. Price $1.25. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, 


149 Washington Street, Besten. 
July 20. 1t 


volume is so sweet, serious and reverent, that thecritical re- | 87 Open from 6 A.M. until 9 P.M., and on Sundays for vis- 
sult will offend no believing soul.’"— North American Review. tors. tt 


| By J. L. CHAPIN & CO., 121 Court street, 10 farms in Hud- 


“WORKING FOR JESUS.” 


Apr. 6. 








FOR SALE, 


| 90n, all sizes and rices, on liberal terms; 7 in Stow, two 
| cheap for cash ; 5 in Acton, on very liberal terms ; one good 
| house, sheds and large barn, ten acres of land, good fences, 
| good water, some fruit,—an excellent p'ace for poultry ; 
price $800, half cash. on time. Farms in Newton, 
Hyde Park, B ighton, Waltham, Reading, Andover, &c. 

y liberal terms. 


QUININE TONIC BITTERS. 


Recommended by the medical faculty. These bitters ad- 
mirably improve the circulation, promote digestion, impart 
tone to the stomach and vigor to the muscles, and correct 
ali causes of debility. They are a great preventive of Fever 
and Ague, and all climatic diseases, and have been exten- 
sively used by Army and Navy Surgeons in the hospitals 
during the late war. Prepared and sold by 


CHARLES H. ATWOOD, 


139 Summer Street, Boston, 


and for sale by druggists and grocers generally. 
Apr, 27. H3m 





L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
Ne. 322 Washington Street, 
BOsTON, 

IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C. 


AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ta” Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Tachers. tf Apr. 6. 


THE 
American Method for the Pianoforte. 


A short, comprehensive and practical system. By Epoar 
A. Rosains, Professor of the Pianoforte. This work meets 
the daily requirements of the pianist. It combines harmony 
with those indispensable points recommended by all emi- 
nent masters for a daily practice, and is so systematized as 
to readily impart a knowledge of the art of understanding 
and executing the difficulties involved in the piano-music of 
all the various schools. It is hkewise adapted to all play- 
ers, from the beginner to the finished artist. Price $4.50. 


Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pususuers, 
July 13. 8e 277 Washington street. 


ED. FILLEBROWN & CoO., 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


1386 Washington Street, 
OPPOSITE SCHOOL STREET, (Up Starrs.) 


We offer the best workmanship, the best trimmings, and 
the latest style of goods, at the very lowest prices. 

Ge Catt anv Trex us. You will be sure to be pleased. 

June 1. 8m 


_ — 




















BLACK WALNUT 
PARLOR AND CHAMBER 


FURNITURE. 


We are selling at our 

SALESROOMS, HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
A large and superior collection of 

PARLOR AND CHAMBER SETS. 


The Steck, Quality and Prices make them wor 
thy of examination. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


Manufacturers of Furniture. 
July 6. tf 





LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE AND ART GALLERY 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES & FRAMES, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Looking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND OTIIER WORKS OF ART 


Ne. 3234 Washington Street, Bosten. 





DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLIAM EVERBTT. 
July 6. : 
PIANOFORTES. 
JAMES W. VOSE, 


PIANOFORTE 


y Manutacturer, 


WAREROOMS, 

No. 6 Temple Place, 

Will keep constantly on hand a full supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes, which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices,and every instrument warranted for five 
years. 





PIANOFORTES TO LET. 


May 4. 8a 





J. R. ANDREWS, 
GILDER, 
Locking-Glass and Picture-Frame Manf., 
No. 30 LAGRANGE ST., nzan TREMUNT ST., 

BOSTON. 
("Old Frames handsomely re-gilt. 


6m Mar. 23. 





THE JOURNAL OF 


SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY. 


Numbers ] and 2 ready. For specimen number send 50 
cents to the Editor, Box 2598, S*. Louis, Mo. 
July 6. 5t* 











STATION ERY, 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


French Letter and Note Papers, with Envelopes to match, 
all sizes and patterns. 

‘ — Note Paper and Envelopes, highly finished and 

exible. 

American Note and Letter Paper, ruled and plain, extra 
thick and common qualities. Envelopes ditto. 

Mourning Papers. a lar-e assortment. Thin Writing Pa- 
per for fo: eign correspond iscap, Drawing Papers 
&c. Initials and Names Stamped in all styles. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, 


STATIONER AND ACCOUNT BOOK MANUFACTURER, 





136 Washington Street, Boston. 
May 4. 3m 


Sn ED 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Successors te NOURSE, MASON & CO., 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Erc. 


Quincy Hall, Boston. 
53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
May 4. 3m 


GEO. W. PARK, 
COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 
ly* 46 Court Street, Beaten. 





Jan. 6. 








7 na 
FLAGS, TENTS, 
AWNINGS, &c. ITALIAN and STORE AWNINGS, 
FLAGS, TENTS, BOAT SAILS, WAGON COVERS, CAN- 
VAS STREET SIGNS, SACKINGS, &e., manufactured. 
FLAGS of all NATIONS, BUNTING STREAMERS and 
TENTS for sale and to let. DECORATIONS furnished and 
executed. LAMPRELL & MARBLE, 

357 Commercivi street, head of Lincoin’s Wharf 
June 8. 3m 























in this institution draw interest at the rate of five 
annem for al] full months they remain in the 








PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


Choice, Sparkling, brilliant, will be found in the new collec- 
tion entitied, **THE PIANIST’S ALBUM,” 

that are invaziably called for, 
and with which every player should be familiar. 

to the capacity of the 





July D. 4 Sergeant-at-A4rms. 


July 2. a 277 Washington street. 


aS 08 pre gor sp . Price, pisin, 
; cloth, $3.00; t, Seat . for the 
_ OLIVER DITSON & CO Ecsusares, 


one of the quarters on the second Wednesday of 
J 7,3 t be made on the first of Feb- 
ruary, and first day of July , BO 
foterest whatever would be therefor, while the same 











Property placed in our hands for disposal ee EY 
yap pene olan rata CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 
J. L. CHAPIN & CO., ayo 
ease: RnR GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
MERCANTILE SAVINGS INST'N,| 00 SStenuwewmre 
BOoOsTON, “NESTOR,” 
48 Summer St., corner of Arch St. H. A. BEARSE.... 2.000 ....sececeese Commaxnae, 


Is now receiving her cargo, and being of small capacity will 
be premey Seeeetel Shippers will please burry for. 


engagements. 
For freight apply at the California Packet Office, 114 State 
Agents in San Francisco, Meader, Loler & Co. July 6. 


WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


{yr From Long Wharf. 24 
The first-class extreme Clipper Barque 





HOWES......... Sd ceveseesowess ComMaNDER. és 
This splendid vessel was built by Paul Curtis, = 
pated eadty Neel is pow in ES ee ee 


goods along- 








Shippers will oblige us if they will seed their 
side immediately. Barwasie WINSOR & CO., 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


4 
Spinoza: 
A THINKER’S LIFE. 


BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 


FPRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY 
ANNIE T. WALL. 


CHAPTER XXIL. 
DIFFERENCES. 


Kerkering seized Olympia’s hand, and besought 
Cecilia, in a jesting tone, to be his sponsor, for he 
was about to become a Catholic. He did not let 
go her hand, spite of Olympia’s efforts, when 
Spinoza entered the room. The new-comer 
looked with surprise upon the three. 

Olympia blushed; she quickly snuffed out the 
light, recovered herself during the short darkness, 
and gave Spinoza a lecture upon his long absence. 
“It is incomprehensible to me,’’ she said, ‘‘how a 
man of your years can *9 immure himself in a 
cell. Frau Gertrin told me that itis ten days 
since you came down stait®. and that you have 
consumed half a pound of -"l in your midnight 
studies. You might, without any sacrifice, become 
a monk orahermit. It is « pity you are nota 
Catholic.”’ 

“ lament it very frequently. It is very easy 
to cast off old men, but it is dificult to attract the 
old-new.”’ : 

Olympia was silent. Kerkerins looked on per- 
plexed; he strained his spiritus! power to the 
uttermost, and could not rightly unlerstand what 
lay behind the words. 

‘‘It is vexatious,” said Olympia, “tliat we wo- 
men are forever in leading-strings, and! can never 
work freely. I cannot suppress the desire to have 
one glimpse of the room which makes the whole 
world superfluous to you. ‘Take care! I have 
already planned with Gertrin; the neat thing, I 
shall come some day when you are not at home, 
and rummage all about. I must find the Arca- 
num that so absorbs you in itself. You must 
have something wonderful. To cut glass and 
study, to study and cut glass, day after day, «l- 
ways alone, and never to hear an organ or a lute, 
that no man persists in. But I shall come behinu 
the secret.” , - 

‘This time it is my turn,” answered Spinoza, 
“‘to refuse you asixth sense. If you seek through 
every thing you will certainly overlook a com- 


in infinite variety they all utter the same 
thought; now they are silent; then one awakes, 
rises, and dies softly and blissfully; then there is 
a troop collected; it rages and storms; others 
hasten up; the dead revive, until, finally, peace 
comes to all.”’ 
“Ingenious as is your explanation,” resumed 
Spinoza, ‘I feel more convinced that music is the 
art of passion, and certainly it moves in passions, 
as in elements, without any especial object. An- 
ger, grief, joy, hate and love,-manifest themselves 
as elementary passions without a conceivable ob- 
jectivity. do not wish to disparage such ab- 
sorption, but I have enough to do to recognize 
the passions that hold sway within myself, and 
perhaps thereby to subdue them.”’ 
“And I say to you,” said Olympia, “your 
whole philosophy is a philosophy of music. Oh, 
could f only rightly express what I feel! You 
once told me that peaceful human society rests 
upon this—that every individual must give up 
something of his natural rights, by which one 
may do all one can, for the sake of the rights of 
others, so that thereby self-preservation is the 
preservation of others. See! that is the law of 
musical harmony. A note sung by itself alone 
might be more sharply defined than any other, 
but when it passes into harmony it must renounce 
something of its nature, and then the tones flow 
together in melody, and each supports and ele- 
vates itself and the others.” 
Spinoza looked with glowing eyes upon Olym- 
pia. How she preserved his words, and sought 
to render herself native to his circle of thought. 
He had no time to follow out the thought of how 
this explanation also had reference to their person- 
al relations, for, in strange digression, Olympia 
continued, after a pause,— 
“I am vexed that people have made such ex- 
traordinary advances in your art, so that one can 
bring the stars quite near to the sight. Why also 
have they not instruments for strengthening our 
hearing? How glorious it would be if we could 
comprehend the heavenly music of the spheres, 
which Dante has described with such divine 
beauty.” 
“If we grant that the stars move in rythmic 
measures, it would yet be of little use to our 
knowledge if we heard them.” 
“Is knowledge all to be limited by that? Is 
pleasure not worth desiring? You must acknowl- 
edge that there is no regularly-measured moment 
without rhymic tones. I have come to entertain 
very odd views, which I will impart to you if 
you will promise not to laugh at me.” 

“I promise, for I am eager to hear what seems 
to you odd.” 

“Six months ago my father told me that an 
English physician, by the name of William Har- 
vey, had defined the circulation of the blood and 


them from the reformed House of Commons by 
abolishing proxies, making a quorum necessary to 
the transaction of business. At nt two peers 
may constitute the House of Lords; but it is 
very unlikely that any remedy would now avail. 
Their disease is organic, not functional. When 
Burke, in his magnificent burst at the close of his 
Warren Hastings speech, prayed that their lord- 
— “might long stand as a monument of virtue, 
and a security for virtue, the terror of tyrants, 
the retuge of an afflicted nation, a sacred temple 
for the perpetual residence of an inviolable jus- 
tice,”’ he little thought that in seventy-four years 
they would be within an inch of perishing from 
the most ignoble of all di laziness 








Drifting. 
BY T. pocnaman READ. 

My soul to-day 

Is far away, 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay; 

My winged boat, 

A bird afloat, 
Swims round the purple peaks remote :— 


Round purple peaks 
It sails, and seeks 
Blue inlets and their crystal creeks, 
Where high rocks throw, 
Through deeps below, 
A duplicated golden glow. 
Far, vague and dim, 
The mountains swim; 
While on Vesuvius’ misty brim, 
With outstretched hands, 
The grey smoke stands 
O’erlooking the volcanic lands. 
Here Ischia smiles 
O’er liquid miles; 
And yonder, bluest of the isles, 
Calm Capri waits, 
Her sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates. 
I heed not, if 
My rippling skiff 
Float swift or slow from cliff to cliff;— 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 
Under the walls of Paradise. 
Under the walls 
Where swells and falls 
The Bay’s deep brest at intervals, 
At peace | lie, 
Blown softly by, 
A cloud upon the liquid sky. 
The day so mild, 
Is Heaven’s own child, 


an echo of an answer where, so I went down 
stairs and told my piteous tale to the landlord, 
who laughed at my troubles and told me that he 
could not give me the slightest hopes of ever see- 
ing it again; but he offered to lend me a garment 
in which to travel to Wilmington, which offer I 
gladly accepted.” 





To Make Goop Breapv.—Good flour is tena- 
cious and unctous to the touch; when thrown 
against a wall it should adhere and not fall readi- 
ly. It does not feel crispy, and, when formed into 
a ball in the hand, adheres together like a ball of 
snow. To the sense of smell it is sweet and 
pleasant, and, when taken into the mouth, forms 
a glutinous mass, free from all disagreeable taste. 

Sift five pounds of good fiour, and putitin an 
earthern pan suitable for mixing and kneading. 
Have ready a ferment, or yeast, prepared as fol- 
lows: ‘Take two potatoes the size of the fist, 
boil them, mash sas mix with halt a pint of boil- 
ing water. A fresh yeast-cake, of the size com- 
mon in market, is dissolved in water, and the two 
solutions mixed together and put in a warm place 
to ferment. As soon as it commences to rise, or 
ferment, which requires a longer or shorter time, 
as the weather is warm or cold, pour it into the 
flour, and with the addition of a pint each of 
milk and water, form a dough, and knead for a 
full half hour. Form the dough at night, and al- 
low it to stand until morning, ina moderately 
warm piace; then mould and put in pans, and let 
it remain until it has become well raised then 
place in a hot oven and bake. 

The points needing attention in this process 
are several. First, the flour mnst be of the best 
quality; second, the potatoes must be sound and 


pared; fourth, the ferment must be in just the 
right condition; fifth, the kneading should be 
thorough and eftective; sixth, the raising of the 
dough must be watched, that it does not proceed 
too fur and set up the acetic fermentation and 
cause the bread to sour? seventh, after the dough 


putf up, before placing in the oven; eighth, the 
temperature of the oven, and the time consumed 


the process. 


duced.—Boston Jour. of Chemistry. ‘ 





mealy ; third, the yeast-cake is to be treshly pre- 


is placed in pans, it should be allowed to rise, or 


in baking, have much to do with the perfection of 


It this method is followed, with the exercise of 
good judgment and ordinary skill, white bread | 
of the highest perfection will be uniformly pro- 


Mopern Travetiine Luxurtes.—Pullman’s 
sleeping-cars, used generally on the Western | 
railroad, are, without doubt, the most elegant and 
luxurious palatial cars ever constructed in the | 
United States, and cannot be excelled in the 


THE 


EXCELSIOR GLEE BOOK. 


A collection of the best Glees, Choruses and Operatic 
Gems. For mixed voices. This collection of Glees, &c., 
comprises the secular portion of the new and popular ‘*Cho- 
rcs Wreath,’’ and includes some of the best compositions of 
the kind obtainable. The book is issued in a very neat 
style, bound in boards and furnished at the low price of $1. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 

277 Washington street. 


July 6. 3t 








LINEN WAREHOUSE. 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 


230 Washington Street, 
| (Successors to Benjamin Jacobs.) Importers and Dealers in 
| all kinds of LINEN GOODS, HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES 
| and DOMESTIC COTTONS, for furnishing HOTELS. KES- 
| TAURANTS, STEAMBOATS, PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS and 
PRIVATE FAMILIES at 


LOW PRICES. 


W. W. PALMER, late of Palmer, Waterman & Hatch. 
B. F. JACOBS, receatly of Benj. Jacobs. 


June 22. H6m 





NOW READY 
FOR DISPOSAL AT 


HYDE PARK, 


Residences varying in price from $2500 to $11.000, situated 
on some of the most pleasant sites to be found in the vicin- 
| ity of Boston. 
| the season. All desired information may be obtained at the 
| Company’s office, 23 Arch street, corner Summer. 
| are sixteen trains daily te and from Hyde Park, and the 
| rates of fare are less than to most other places. 

Apr. 27. H3m 


S. A. STETSON & CO., 
GAS-PIPE FITTERS, 


AND DEALERS IN 


GAS AND KEROSENE FIXTURES 


of every decription. ORNAMENTAL Bronzes, Lamp Snape 
in great variety, and every article appertaining to the 


GAS FIXTURE AND LAMP TRADE. 


Tn our Wareroom may be found the largest as ortment 
GAS FIXTURES iu New England, which we offer at fair 
prices, and warrant in every particular. 

Goods carefuly packed for sipping to any part of the 
country. : 





Also, reveral furnished houses to rent for | 


There | 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS, 


COVERED IN 


English Hair-Cleth, Plush, 
Terry, Reps and 
French Lasting, 
the largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 


FOR FLAT ROOFS. 


WARREN'S ROOFING. 


Tt is now in use upon the most costly Public and Private 


Structures throughout the country. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


SALESROOM, 


27 Sudbury Street, over Su@elk Market. 
July 13. 3m 


NINETY of the largest manufacturing corporations ia the 
New England States have more than 3,000,000 square 
feet of surface covered with WARREN'S ROOFING, many 


thousand feet of which has replaced Tin. 











ta” Is insured at same ratcs as Metal and 


New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON, 
Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facill- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
tographs cheerfully shown. 


Slate. 

Costs but halfas much, is equally durable, and offers 
greater protection against FIRE than any other Roofing. 

The Fetr renders the roof Water=preoef. 

The Composrrion preserves and aids the felt, and with 
the gravel, which is essentially necessary as a protection 


from fire, and the action of the elements, combine to form 





| aconcrete, not affected by change of temperature, perfectly 








| FIRE-PROOF, — — 


and with no tendency to slide or run upon the roof. 


PAPER, ETC. 





LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will immediately 
be put into paper, without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
ParerR MANUPACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
tf 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 

NEW ENGLAND FELT ROOFING CO., 
5 Liberty Square, Boston. 

| _TEvI if WILLCUTT, Treasurer. May 18. 





HAYING TOOLS,) 

HAYING TOOLS of every description, for sale by ws. — — mn 

sees doz. Scythes, CG W. FREELAND, BEARD & (CO., 
3 


8 * Snathes. 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


0 
2300 * Hand Hay Rakes. 
5 *¢ Hand Drag Rakes. 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
©. W. PREELAND A. W. BEARD, 


‘6 Hay Forks, 
‘6 Grass Scythe Stones. 

J. H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 
May 18. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


‘6 6 Grass Scythe Riffes. 
Spring and Kevolvis.g Herse Rakes. 


Also, Wheel Horse Rakes. 6m 
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In the dim 
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All powerfi 
The pride 
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And in the ce 
Was a dee} 
On which wa 
Ever to lift 
But the day ¢ 
That rolled 
And, flashing 
A ray of su 


panion whose heart glows for me, and whose 
warm breath I inhale with rapture. Pity that 
this true companion is also liable to fall and be 
broken, like every thing earthly.” 

“Qh, you emphatic, godless smoker! In your 
place, however, I should banish smoking; it is 
plainly only an artificially-made, imaginary pleas- 
ure.”’ 

‘‘Next to music, nothing can so refresh our wea- 
ried spirits as a pipe of the genuine American weed ; 
as in music thé wave of sound, so here the waves 
of smoke, which float around us, and smooth out 
all the wrinkles in us. When I go easily and 
noiselessly draw a full puff from my pipe, the 
etherial draught cradles itself for a while in my 
mouth, and then it lets it stream forth in a light 
cloud that strokes and caresses chin and lips as 
a soft melody does the ear. You certainly know 
the disagreeable influence of this damp weather 
that paints itself through and through in gray; 
this I may say, callous feeling of uncomfortable- 
ness that rests upon our whole being, I can best 
drive away by veiling myself in tobacco-smoke. 
I render myself independent of the influence of 
the weather; and when I watch the fleeting play 
ot the smoke-wreaths, my spirit gains in expan- 
sive power, I feel myself so rapturously peaceful 
and amused.” 

“Glorious,” cried Olympia, “now for once I 
see you truly enthusiastic.” 

“J must be so to make you comprehend the 
value of a thing which you can never try your- 
self.”’ 

“Itis a terrible pity you did not know my 
uncle Bonifacius.’’ 

‘‘Leave the dead in peace,” said Cecilia, who 
sat reading a book by the window; ‘‘what dost 
thou always want with thy blessed uncle?” 

‘“It is no harm to give him a ‘little unquietness 
in the other lite, for in this he had too muck 
quiet, and was not so well for that reason.’’ 

Cecilia made no answer; but as the conversa- 
tion proceeded she went unnoticed into the next 
reom. 

‘‘Was your Herr Uncle also a priest of the ves- 
tal fire of tobacco!” asked Spinoza. 

“I remember very well a sermon he preached 
five yeats ago in the Church of St. John. He 
was a fiery opponent of tobacco in both forms. 
‘You have noses and smell not’—he cried with 
the Psalmist trom the pulpit,—‘you have mouths 


world. Each car is 63 feet long, 10 1-2 feet wide 
and 11 feet high from floor to ceiling, and is di- 
vided into 16 sections, or 382 seeping berths, ac- 
commodating 64 passengers, and resting upon 
eight pair of wheels, so constructed that when in 
motion, even in turning a curve, but the slightest 
motion is perceptible; in fact, when running at | 
the greatest speed, one can write easily and legi-, O11 Cloths, 

bly upon a table. The exterior is beautifully Window Shades, 
painted and firely finished, while the interior } : 
presents an appearance of grandeur which baffles Stam w Martinats 
description; the wood-work is of black walnut, | We are offering a LARGE ASSORTMENT 
finished in oil, highly polished and richly carved; 
the ceilings are ornamented with rich fresco 
paintings; the upholstery is of the costliest Brus- 
sels carpets; with curtains of heavy damask; the 
metal work is all silver-plated. Each section con- 
tains a mirror of heavy French plate glass taste- 
fully earved; and when the car is well lighted up, 
it presents a gorgeous spectacle. The upper 
berths fold back so as to present an arched and 
paneled ceiling, finely decorated with fresco 
work. The design is original with Mr. Pullman, 
and gives the appearance of one made specially 
for day passengers. Nothing of the sleeping ar- 
rangements is visible. The passenger can ride all 
day long, surrounded with all the luxury and 
comfort wealth can afford, and not until night, | 
when he witnesses the sudden transformation of 
elegant furniture and sofas into comfortable beds, 
can he realize that he has been travelling in a 
sleeping apartment. ‘There are six sofas, which, 
like the seats, can be transformed into berths. 


No. 350 and 352 Washington Street. 


With Earth and Ocean reconciled ;— 
The airs I feel 
Around me steel 

Are murmuring to the murmuring keel. 
Over the rail 
My hand I trail 

Within the shadow of the sail, 
A joy intense, 
A cooling sense 

Glides down my drowsy indolence. 


With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 

Where summer sings and never dies, 
O’erveiled with vines, 
She glows and shines 

Among her future oil and wines. 
Her children, hid 
The cliffs amid 

Are gamboling with the gamboling kid, 
Or down the walls 
With tipsy calls, 

Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 
The fisher’s child, 
With tresses wild, 

Unto the smooth, bright sand beguiled, 
With glowing lips, 
Sings as she skips, 

Or gazes at the far-off ships. 
Yon deep bark goes 
Where traffic blows, 

From lands of sun to lands of snows ;— 
‘This happier one 
Its course is run 

From lands of snow to lands of sun. 
Oh, happy ship 
To rise and dip, 

With the blue crystal at your lip! 
Oh, happy crew, 
My heart with you 

Sails, and sails, and sings anew! 
No more, no more, 
The worldly shore 

Upbraids me with its wild uproar! 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 

Under the walls of Paradise! 


its laws. I am now convinced that ag the motion 
of our hearts gives music which we might com- 
prehend, so also the blood which rolls through 
our veins gives of itself music, which we, how- 
ever, only very rarely comprehend. In health 
we are literally a perfect harmony; in sickness 
one disturbed, destroyed. I told my father that 
when our ears ring, that is certainly a tone which 
has rent itself loose from the self-moving harmo- 
ny. My father maintains that this is acoustic de- 
ception, when we think we hear something; but 
I cannot assent to this opinion. See! there is al- 
so a deep truth in our saying ‘We would hear the 
grass grow.’ In all nature there is movement 
of sap, regulated by law, and wherever there is 
motion there is tone and melody. In the stars, 
in the depths of the earth, and upon its surface, 
is a perpetual murmuring, sounding and ringing. 
Music is the soul of the universe; music is our 
soul; all is a million-voiced harmony, and the word 
given to men is its divinest revelation.” 

The countenance of Olympia grew brighter 
and brighter, and Spinoza said:—‘‘You see, I do 
not laugh; it pleases me that you have so happi- 
ly avoided your father’s opinions, which you ap- 
proached so nearly. I shall not suffer myself to 
ans my opinion of your own views too quick- 
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WHITTEMORE, BELCHER & CO., 


34 Merchants Row, Boston. 
Manufactory Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





oo KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS 


13 and 14 Summer Street, Boston. 





FURNITURE. 


GRAY & BANCROFT 


Respectfully inform their friends and the public that they 
have now in store a large assortment of goods, consisting in 
part of 
Drawing-Room, 
Dining-Room, 
Library and 
Chamber 


FURNITURE, 


in all their varieties, and of the latest and most desirable 
patterns. Also, Mattresses, Feathers, Mirrors, C.ocks and 
Window Shades. 


32 & 34 Union, and 19 Friend Sts., Boston. 


Our Goons ARE ALL NEw, and we offer them on as favora- 
ble terms as can be obtuined in this city. 
The public are invited to call, examine our stock, and fa- 
vor us with their patronage. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLEY, 
Jan. 5. 


HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 
6m 





Till, where but 
Glittered and 
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DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


§ HARLES RICHARDSON & CU., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 
VARNISIHES, JAPANS, &c. 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Bread, cor. of Milk Street, Besten. 
May 18. 38m 


A Great Reduction from Former Prices. Rested a peace 


Upon its mar 
A lake that mi 
Above the sp 
And on whose 
oned, 
The sunshine 


Particular attention given to furnishing CHLURCHES and 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

A small invoice of B. F. White's celebrated CANTON 
MATTINGS, slightly damaged, at low prices, at the 


Old Carpét.Stand. 


-LEARNARD & HARTLEY, 


136 Hanover, and 78 & 80 Union Street, 
Apr. 20. BOSTON. 


REAL-ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


—or— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromficld Street, Boston. 


So, neath the 
Fair Truth li 

Till some bold 
Lets in God's 





|\PJABERSTROH & NEEDHAM 
i 


ERESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 
C | Reoms No. GOS Washington St., Besten. 


GREAT BARGAINS _ | 





HOLLIS R. GRAY. ALONZO BANCROFT. 


“Why must the likings of men for things be so 
various that we can scarcely comprehend each 
other ?”’ asked Olympia, and Spinoza replied :— 

“Because we only seek to convince each other 
in things of evident knowledge. Where this 
ceases, zealotism begins. You are certainly right 
in your perception of music, and in your love for 
it; but music is at the same time an cxample how 
easily a fanaticism, a zealotism, asserts itself in 
the domain of faith, of fancy; in a word, wher- 
ever there no firm limitation attainable by intel- 
lectual proofs. One is always passionate where 
one feels a certain powerlessness; one wll, final- 
ly, compel by force into something ext@@jjal what 
is only an inward right and an inward duty. 
Do not be deceived, however, and hold me fora 
musical heretic to be banished trom your sanctu- 

, »? 


Then it sweeps 





And hymns 4 
high, 

Till it o’ertops t 

And the old w 


=a are preparetl to design and execute _ description 
i 


of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings 
private residences, halls, hotels, &c. Gilding and Emboss- 
tng on Glass. Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING! ma 


MECHANICAL. 
n addition to our regular SPRING GOODS for BOYS’ | ————- ———- : : 
WEAR, (which include some of the most desirable styles,) 





Going to the District School. 
Barefoot boy and little girl, 

She with rosy cheek and curls, 
His a forehead brown with tan, 
Sturdy little farmer-man. 

Old straw hat, with broken rim, 
Is the least that troubles him, 
As the dinner-pail be swings, 
Full of mother’s choicest things. 
Happy little pair are they, 
Chatting blithely on the way, 

In the morning fresh and cool, 
Going to the district school. 


From the shady farm-house door 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
tf 





The art of mu 
country to an ex 
ercise an importe 
of our people. I 
of music, or rat! 
tively insignificar 
if, in the form of 
the advancement 


FAIRBANK? 
Premium Standard Scales. 
Genulnell! 


FOR SALE, 
4 houses in Roxbury. 
1 house in West Roxbury. 
2 estates on line of Boston & Worcester Railroad. 
An estate at Jamaica Plain. 
An estate at Dorchester. 
An estate at Waltham. 
Several houses on desirable streets at the South and West 


End. 
TOLMAN & HUNTING, 


Apply to 
June 1. 11 Bromfield street, Boston. 


we have on hand a great variety of 


‘Kerkering hastily took up this last turn of the Sacks, Jackets, 


conversation, and begged Olympia to sit down to 
her organ; Spinoza also expressed the same 
wish, and it was a rest and a refreshment to their 


Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun 

- . ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Grocers’ 
Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa 
tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment o 


Pants, Vests, and 





Nasspy anp Jounson 1N. Boston.—Nasby’s 3m 


Children’s Suits, 


and taste not.’ ”’ 

“Speak not, David says,’’ corrected Spinoza; 
but Olympia proceeded undisturbed :— 

“You sacrifice your bodies to Moloch and 
Baal. 
calf's or ox,s and sheep’s tongue, and from his 


mouth arises a smoke like the fragrance of a 


costly sacrifice. Therefore are your tongues 
Jame when you would pray an Ave Maria. Con- 
stantly are they chewing the leaves of this plant 
of sin, as if it were heavenly manna, which tastes 
like the coriander in virgin honey; and after a 
while they so smoke their noses with the nefari- 
ous plant which Beelzebub has sowed that they 
ean scarcely sinell the lovely fragrance of the in- 
cense in the churches. Wo! wo! to Babel, to 
Sodom and Gomorrah! but they got their deserts, 
they themselves were the prey of the flames, and 
will smoke merrily in hell; and there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth; and they who 


smoke their noses will be salted down for Levia- | 


than and the other monsters of the depths of the 
abyss. ‘The Lord preserve thee trom such pun- 
ishment. Amen, amen!” 

“Bravo!” cried Spinoza, “pathos suits you ex- 
cellently. You are a living Biblical concord- 
ance.” 

**Many thanks,” said Olympia mockingly; “are 
you also of the optnion, with me, that the priests 
raged so against snutf-taking because they were 
afraid of Ancyra. 


‘Not entirely, for I believe that they have 


preached these things from the pulpit long ago, 
while the priests themselves between each of 
their pathetic phrases took a pinch of tobacco 
from his golden vox, which stood near him on the 
railing of the pulpit. My Peter Blyning always 
said wien he took a moderate pinch in the morn- 
ing that it was his spiritual breaktast.”’ 

“Something occurs to me,” said) Olympia. 
“Do you know the horrible writing of the wise 
King Solomon !”’ 

“[ know all the writings of Solomon, but I 


hope-you will not call ‘Ecclesiastes,’ or even the | 


‘Song of Songs,’ horrible, and tke old church- 
fathers wish to strike them out of the canon.” 

“Oh, no, IT mean something quite different. 
The Presbyterians would certainly smoke and 
roast my Solomon in hell for his prophetic zeal. 
He will make faces. 
gentlemen.” 

She took the lamp from the table and went 
out singing. 

**A wonderfully-mysterious maiden,” said Ker- 
kering, as he satin the dark with Spinoza; ‘she 
is so learned she could put.ten professors in her 
pocket. When I hear her talk [I feel so—so—I 
don't exactly know how; I would rather be. si- 
lent, and only wish she would talk forever. 
cannot hold the strings. 
her.”’ 

*‘Are you also of that opinion?” replied Spi- 
noza. And here in the darkness a light went out 
for Kerkering. 

‘The people that wander in darkness shall be- 
hold a great light. How does pathos suit me, 
Herr von Spinoza?” said Olympia, entering with 
a great book under her arm. ‘Il beg pardon; 1 
did not notice that Cecélia had gone away, else I 
should not have left you in the dark.”’ 

“With you there shines upon us a double 
light,’’ said Kerkering, wishing perhaps to mani- 
fest to Spineza the conclusion to which he had 
just come. Olympia thanked him, and opening 
the book, said :— } 

‘‘Eam thinking that I can be your teacher once 
more. Know, thenSthat King James lL. of Eng- 
land was called the wise Solomon. Here is his 
horrible, canonical writing: ‘Je peccute mortali 
fumandi Nicotianam.’ Are you ready for death 
“Herr von Spinoza!” 

She then read some passages in the book. 

“Jf the pious king could have forseen,” said 
Olympia, “that to-day there would rule over 
England a man by the name of Oliver Cromwell, 
who carries the Bible in the sheath of his sword, 
and yet every day commits the deadly sin of ci- 
gar smoking! 1 
at last learned your particular fancy.” 

“You have known that a long time,’’ said Spi- 
noza; and Kee = compressed lips, nod- 

i assent to his conjecture. 
mc earthly pleasure can be compared with 
music. That, also, your Descartes felt, whose 
Compendium Musica gives me much pleasure, 

id Olympia. 
ag Snel in —. undefinable by fixed 

ions,” remarked Spinoza. 
er how frosty that eounds. Why are you 
so enthusiastic about smoking! Conceive 
in one harmony the tation of an end- 
less jon of limite 
‘The one laments, sighs, rages; 
sings, ishes, storms; now 


You are the man for 


another shouts, 


From early morning each smokes his 


I will return in a moment,<~ 


| an English sovereign. 


I | 


But meanwhile I am glad to have | 


thought-agitated spirits to listen to the tones 
which. Olympia now passionately, now gently, 
drew from the organ. 

It was late at night when Spinoza and Kerker- 
ing went away. 

The difference in the character of ‘the two 
lovers was well displayed in this, that Olympia 
gave herself up unrestrainedly to passions in mu- 
sically melting abandonment, and thereby re- 
ceived the freedom of unrestrained existence, 
whilst the very task of the philosopher consisted 
in, and Spinoza’s nature overmasteringly  in- 
clined him to, unperplexed by the stormy pdéwer 
ot passions, the prevention of the influence of 
this benumbing force; and the recognition of the 
law always resting quietly at the bottom, and in 
the midst of all disturbances the preservation of 
that equanimity which alone was valued by him 
as freedom. 

An outwardly invisible unity, which could yet 
be traced back to a deep natural disposition, 
| could be easily recognized in this, that Olympia’s 
#eyes were often winking, while Spinoza’s look 
} Was unmoved for a long time like a child’s. 
| Itis not yet determined in what relation such 
| 
} 

{ 





phenomena stand to the general ‘activity and 

movement of thought. With Olympia and Spi- 

noza might ihe true explanation be that the one 
| Was ®& musical nature, inspired suddenly by 
sounds, the other a continually speculative; or, 
as Oldenburg said, a plastic nature. 

This difference of their natures again formed 
| an attractive and complementary force. 
| Whether in the constant general life these op- 
| positions could be always so peacefully reconciled, 
| or whether in the task of the man called to uni- 
| versal and independent thought it is necessary, 
| separated from this ever-restraining society, to 
| live for pure thought alone, these questions were 
| repressed at first, for Spinoza had to show in oth- 
| er ways how far he already governed his passions. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





Tne Use or a Kixc.—The cominued retire- 
ment of the Queen, and her refusal to represent 
| the kingdom, either in entertaining foreign potent 
tates or London society, although she has now 
mourned her husband five years, continue to ex- 
cite much criticism and dissatisfaction in England. 
The matter has been a good deal commented on 
already, but the London Times has lately ven- 
' tured on more plain speech than any English 
| newspaper has ever before ventured to address to 
It warns her that the pro- 

longed absence of the monarch from the public 
' eye will gradually familiarize the people with the 
idea that the nation can get on very well without 
/ a monarch, and that if she persists in her present 
course she is not at all unlikely to leave the throne 
to her son in a damaged condition, and that what 
| renders the experiment all the more dangerous 
just now is the immense change in the composi- 
tion of the governing classes which the reform 
bill now passing will effect. Untortunately, tov, | 
j the Prince of Wales's character and pursuits are | 
not of a nature to reconcile the country to his 
, mother’s seclusion. Ile has all the marks and | 
' tokens of what is called a “fast man,’’ and does | 
| not conceal the fact that even the most trifling 
duties of his position bore him horribly. A cen- 
tury ago this might have passed without danger. 
| In those days kings were sacred animals, whom 
| nations maintained fat and sleek, as the Egyp- 
tians did their two bulls, as indispensable to the 
' national existence and happiness. But those days ! 
have passed away. There is still enough love of | 
form and ceremonial left in the Old World to rec- | 
encile people to paying large salaries to kings | 


| 
| 


and queens for keeping them up, but it would be! have another snooze, hoping to find them cleaned | 
*“After an hour or so,”’ he says, | 
“I got up to dress, and rang the beli several times | 
; the salary without doing the work. Mr. Bage-| without getting any answer. So I opened the | 


highly dangerous tor any monarch to persist long | 
}in«loing what Victoria is now doing—drawing | 


hot’s remarkable book on the English Constitu- | 
lion contains a striking passage, to which the pres- 
ent crisis in England gives additional point, | 
showing the influence which the growth ofstrictly | 
| matter-of-fact, utilitarian political communities in 
America and Australia exerts, and is likely to 
| exert, in sapping the old European reverence for | 
royalty, and he hints at the possibility of the | 
| English king passing before long silently away, | 
/ and leaving the nation governed, as now, by a 
Parliament electing its own leader. What ren- 
; ders the matter all the more interesting is the | 
| gradual decline of the House of Lords, which has | 
| dwindled with tremendous rapidity, in the course | 
| of half a century, into a venerable form. The av- 
| erage attendance of is about five, and their | 
| political influence is about in the ratio of their in- | 
| dustry. They are indolent, incompetent, and as | 
| a body, perishing betore the rationalism of the age. | 


, seif-contlicting souls. | ‘he creation of life-peers which Lord Palmerston | boot to get it off, he succeeded in doing so,—and 


attempied ten years ago would have revived them, | 





PRIN nt aL RARE SOREN ORT! 


Own Narrative.—I hev alluz hed an incorrect 
idea uv Boston. I spozed Boston to be strate- 
laced, moral to a degree not to be understvod by 
a Dimocrat and Puritanicle. I wuz mistaken. 
There is ez heavy a per cent. uv men in whom 
His Eggslency and I kin take delite ez there is in 
any city in thecountry, ez the following incidents, 
wich came under my notice, will show :— 

Ez we wuz goin through Franklin street a man 
stepped up to the carriage rather hesitatinly— 

“Mr. President,”’ sed he. 

“Well,’’ sed His Eggslency, turnin full upon 
him. 

The site uv the nose uv the Step-Father uv his 
Country reashured him. 

“Mr. President, wood yoo like some punch?” 

“Punch! Certainly. But hevn’t yoo suthin 
stronger, to lay a foundashen with?” 
“Certainly!” and he pulled a bottle uv brandy 
from his right hind pocket, and the great man 
took an observashen uv the sky thro the bottom 
uv it, wich lasted a minnit. I never agin will 
doubt that the material to make Dimocrisy uv 
exists in a country wher they come at yoo with 
punch and hev brandy bottles in ther coat pock- 
ets. 
Bokays were showered upon us. One old gen- 
tleman, who sot two hours ina chair, waiting to 
present us with his, finally histed it at us. The 
fact ther wuz a note init, asking fur a posishen 
for the generous giver, don’t detract anything 
from the valoo uv the gift. When we got to the 
end uv our trip there was a dray load uv bokays 
in our carriage, and in all but three uv them 
there wuz tied up recommendashens for the giv- 
ers fur places. Its better to hev sich missives 
enveloped in roses, though the most thorns we 
git aint got roses round em. 
The most teching incident wuz the number uv 
babies we hed to kiss. ‘The mothers pressed to 
our carriage steps to present their offsprings. 
Mistaken me fur the President I kissed half uv 
em. The rapcherous expreshun on the upturned 
faces uv the anxshus mothers affectid the Presi- 
dent to teers, showing, ez it did, the confidence 
reposed in him. 
“Whist! Teddy!” sed one uv em, ‘‘and howld 
yer mug up fer the man to kiss who doesn’t kiss 
the dirthy nagers!’’ 
“Musha, Phelim, be still 
his sowl, won’t bite ye!” 
“Lind me yer apurn, Peggy, to wipe Terry’s 
face wid. The Prisident must kiss the darlin. 
Taint ivery Prisident wood do the loike.” 
And the President kissed, and I kissed till our 
lips wuz sore. 
Sich is posishun! 
Tue Sovtn purinc ConrepERATR Times.— 
An English Capt. Roberts, who, with a small, 
fast British steamer, ran our blockade of the South 
during the war twelve times, and thereby added 
largely to his fortune and vanity and contempt 
for the Yankee nation, has published the story of 
his experiences. Generally he had good luck in 
his small ventures; for instance, he bought ladies’ 
stays at 25 cents a pair in Glasgow and sold them 
for $33 in Wilmington; but he lost on Cockle’s 
pills and toothbrushes, and is inconsolable because 





jhe did not carry out on a special voyage soap 
|and coffin nails, for which there was great de- | 
}mand and no supply among the dirty and dying | 


constituents of the Southern confederacy. Capt. 
Roberts, while stopping at a Charleston hotel 
once, bethought himself to have his clothes brushed 
and his boots blacked, and, with an English edu- 
cation, he deposited these articles on a chair at 
the door of lis room, and went to bed again to 


when he awoke. 


door and looked out into the passage. To my 
surprise, I saw an individual sitting on the chair 
on which I had put my clothes, trying on one of 
my boots. He had in getting it half’ 
on, when it had stuck ; and at the time | discov- 
ered him, he seemed to be in a fix, inasmuch as 
he could neither get the boot off nor on. He was 
struggling violently with my poor boot, as if it 
were his pe enemy, and swearing like a 
trooper. Not wishing to increase his ire, I bland- 
ly insinuated that the boots were mine, on which 
he turned his wrath towards me. making most un- 
pleasant remarks, which he wound up by saying 
that in these times anything that a man could 
pick up lying about was his lawful property, and 
that he was astonished at my impudence in asking 
for the boots. However, as the ‘darned things’ 
would not fit him ‘no how,’ he guessed I was wel- 
come to them; and giving a vicious tug to the 





I, picking it up with its fellow, made good my re- 


they unite, and | but they would none of it. It is proposed to save treat. But where was my coat? I could not get 


The Prisident, bless | 


She can follow—out of sight 

They are gone, her heart’s delight. 
Can you see them sitting there, 
On the benches hard and bare, 
Tired feet swinging to and fro, 
Conning o’er thé lessons low ? 
Sitting at the noon of school 

By the gurgling streamlet cool, 
*Mong the brakes and bending trees, 
Eating up the bread and cheese! 
Or, with merry laugh and shout, 
When the boys and girls go out, 
Books and pencils cast away, 

See them jump, and swing, and play. 
Hark! the ferule on the pane, 

Rap, and rap, and rap again, 
Rushing in with cheeks aglow, 
Half reluctantly they go. 

Glide the busy hours away, 

Till the warm sun’s westerly ray 
Slants across the open door, 

And the hours of school are ofer. 


Happy, healthy girl and boy, 

Full of simple, careless joy, 

Free from tyrant fashion’s rule, 
Going to the district school. 

In the busy noon of life, 

’Midst its restless fever strife, 

As your pathways shall divide, 
From the roof-tree wandering wide, 
Memories of the morning hours, 
Song of birds and scent of flowers, 
Bleat of lambs, and song of rill 
Will come sweetly o’er you still, 
And your thoughts go yearning back, 
(’er the simple childhood track, 
When the longest road you knew, 
Was the one that led you to 

The schoolhouse, one mile away, 
Where the birch and rule held sway. 








| seems the natural progenitor of another in useful 
science. The condensing of milk has, within a 
few years, opened a new and profitable source of 
industry and economy, and now a French chem- 
ist, Mr. Mabrun, has proved by a practical test 
that fresh milk can be kept for almost any given 
period, perfectly sweet and good, simply by the 
complete exclusion of atmospheric air. 

Mr. Mabrun has recently laid his process, and 
its result in a test of six months’ duration, before 
the French Academy of Sciences, who have re- 
ported favorably, und further awarded the chem- 
ist a prize of fifteen hundred francs—about three 
hundred dollars. 

After this, our dairy women and housewives 


they please, ‘in spite of thunder.” —E£ve. Post. 


Common Tapre-Sart.—It is certainly a curi-, 
ous chemical tact that the substances required to 
form this article are both of them poisonous,— 
chlorine and sodium. No one can use either of | 
these articles separately with safety, and yet, | 
combine them together and they form a substance | 
necessary to health, and one found upon every | 
table.— Boston Jour. of Chemistry. 
Tease AiR at a eres 
Facetie.—A young officer in the House of 
Commons wore tremendous moustaches, on 
which one of the members said, “My dear fel- 
' low, now that the war is over, why don’t you put | 
your moustaches on the peace establishment!” | 
‘*Had you not better put your tongue on the civ- 
il list?’’ was the prompt and haughty retort. 
The following occurred in Batavia, N. Y., a) 
| year or so ago: One, of Batavia’s belles entered | 
| the telegraph office and presented to the gentie- 
manly operator a communication, and requested 
to have itsent. The “smartelectric agitator’’ re- | 
quested her to append her signature, when she 
litely ingisted that it would not be required, as 
[the recipieut of the message] knew her hand- 
writing. 
The following message was sent from an office | 
in the coal-regions :-— ane 
ar, 23d. 


To Rev. Mr. S——W—Fn: 

Come home to marry M. E. Stewart Thursday 
morning. Answer immediately. 

Mrs. S——W-——.” 

The worthy divine received the message in a 
shape which startled him considerably, if not 
more. He doubtless thought he was going to 
lose his wife in a way quite popular now-a-days. 
This was it:— | 








No More “Socr MirKk.’—One discovery | 


should be able to keep their milk sweet as long as | 


Mother watches, till no more ‘s 


"THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 30 State St., Boston. 


ORGANIZED 1843. 


ASSETS, ~ 


- $5,000,000 


CASH SURPLUS DISTRIBUTED IN 23 YEARS, 
$2,200,000. 
LOSSES PAID IN TWENTY-THREE YEARS, 
$2,367,000. 
Annual Income over, $2,000,000. 
$$:20,000 
Insured upon a Single Life. 
ANNUAL DISTRIBUTIONS OF SURPLUS. 


All Policies in this Company which have a value are NON- 
FORFEITABLE by a Statute of Massachusetts, approved 


of Policies of Life Insurance.” 
The following table will show the practical working of 


the law :— 
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| Thus the Company cannot avail itself of the misfortunes 
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| of its members. 
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In no other State does such Liberality exist. 


The Company does not propose to insure WITHOUT AN 
| EQUIVALENT, for a low rate of premium will prove fatal 
| to the success of any Company. 

The guarantees of the Company are economy in manage- 
ment. a careful selection of risks, and a return of surplus 
to the insured 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, W. W. MORLAND, M_D., 
Secretary. Medical Examiner. 
WALTER C. WRIGHIT, Actuary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPANY. 


TILE MASSACHUSETTS FRUIT-PRESERVING COMPA- | 
NY. having now c. mpleted their new uouse at Cambridge 
near Boston, for the 


PRESERVATION OF FRUIT, 
— ON THE — 

Principle ef Pref. Nyce, of Cleveland, Ohie, 
and having secured the Patent Right fora portiou of Massa- | 
chuset’s, are now prepared to SELL KIGHTS for the erec- 
tion of such houses of moderate size, for the preservation o 
Fruit, Vegetables, Eggs, Meats, Milk. and ai! perishable sub 
stances, adapted to the wants of city or country Houses, Ho- | 
tels, Steamships, Restaurante, Provision Dealers, keeping all 
kin s of Fruit perfectly sound for a year or more. | 
The value of such Houses can hardly be overestimated. 
Pears, Apples and Grapes can be kept fresh, as when gath- 
ered in September, until the new crop of the succeeding | 
year; and all the small fuits can be kept from four to six 
| 
{ 
' 


weeks 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Rights, can oDtaia any 
information desired, by calling upon | 


MR. J. A. HARWOOD 


The only Authorized Agent, — 
Ne. 39 Studie Building, Besten, 


“Come home and marry me. Start Thursday Oe WEDNESDAYS aed SATURDAYS, from 10} A.M. to 3 


morning.” 


pw. Letters may be sent to same address. 


April 10, 1861, entitled ‘An Act to regulate the forfeiture | 


| 
| BY W. J. ROLFE, 


reader and of the student in school or colege. A work of | 


| editor, S. Parkman Tuckerman, Mus, Doc 
| Director of Music in St. Paal’s Church, Boston. 
| $2.75; boards, $2.5). 


| MUSIC. A collection of Psalm and Ilymn Tunes, Chants, 
Services, Anthems, 
ity Chureh, 
the best 


| and cannot fail to be highly prized by the musical public. 
Cloth, $2.75 ; boards. 


Store Furniture. 
Our cNty Warehouse in POSTON is 
288 Wilk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 
June 8. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO 


MARKED DOWN siete at 


carried over from the preceding season, which are 





INSURANCE. 


Ne ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCR 


* COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, $3,600,000. 


From 25 to 40 per Cent. 


This gives parents a fine chance to CLOTIIE their BOYS 


for @ TRAVELING BUM; andes these guage This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company 


the United States, has been uniformly successful, always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. Last cash dividend, FORTY PER CENT. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in wl 
its workings and tendencies. 
Economy, caution in its risks, and prudent investments, 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual, it in- 
sures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

which will 


MUST 


be sold within a limited period, the 


Verv Lowest Rates 
Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense, upon applicagjon, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company.” 


ARE AFFIXED AS AS 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


TO PURCHASERS. 
Directors. 
John A. Andrew, Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewell 
Tappen, Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger ¥. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH |M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W. W. Mortanp, Medical Examiner. ly July 6. 


(Due NORTH aM ERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 

and cash assets EXCEEDING 


$500,000, 

continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buiudings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 


GEORGE W. CARNES, 


NEW GRANITE STORE, 











Nos. 43 & 45 Summer S8St., 


TWO DOORS BELOW HOVEY’S. 


THE ENGLISH OF 


SHAKESPEARE ; 


| ILLUSTRATED IN A PHILOLOGICAL COMMENTARY 


ON HIS 


JULIUS CAESAR. 
BY GEORGE L. CRAIK, 


Professor of History and of English Literature in Queen’ 
College, Belfast. 


$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. ] Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS : 

John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
A.A. Wellington, John C. Potter, 
Sampson Reed, Paul Adams, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irvine Morse Secretary. May 15. 


NEW york ‘LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHARTERED IN 1841. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
13 Merchants’ Exchange, Beosten. 


Silas Pierce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 





Summary of the twenty second annual report of the busi- 
ness for the year end‘ng January let, 1867 :— 
Number of policies issued during the year 27 296.08 
Amount insured 22,734.308 1" 
Keceipts for premiums and interest for the year 3,(145.804.47 
- ¢ Losses and expenses during the year 1,242,907.52 

A companion and supplement to any and every edition of | Net profite, cata her sodlaaeds to the , 
Shakespeare; equally adapted to the use of the ge: ern | policy-holders, who are the only stockhold- 

ee SOO rE ee RRR, FPS TARE Eager 1,845, 896 96 
Entire accumulations, Jan. 1. 1867 7,008 (92.25 
DIVIDEND DECLARED JAN. 1, 1867, 50 PER CENT. 


Edited from the Third Revised London Edition, 





Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 


special interest and value in the study of the history of the | 
English language. 
eaten tamibas diene ...Price $1.75 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 


PUBLISHERS, 
Ne. 117 Washingten Sitrect, Beston. 


Summary of business done at the Branch Office. Boston 
from annual returns to commissioner, Nov. 1, 1466 :— 
Entire amount insured since November, 1563. . 86.617,350.00 
Annual premiums from Nov. 1, 1566, to Nov. 

1, 1865 861,778. 
Tota! amount of losses paid since November, 


D. W. RUSSELL, 
Geveral Agent, and Agency Sa pt. 
A. F. NASON, 
Assistant General Agent, 
NO. 13 MERCHANT'S EXCHANGE. 
B.L DELANO, M.D 


LADIES’ 
SILK UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


Now open at 21 Winter street, among which may be found 
many of the elegant PARISIAN STYLES. The EXTEN- 
SION HANDLE, which is acknowledged to excel all others. 
Also, 8 superior stock of GENTLEMEN'S SILK AND GINu- 
HAM UMBRELLAS, Gold-Headed Canes, &e.,&e. CHIL- 
DREN’S UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS. 
JOSEPH LYON & CO., 

H3m* No. 21 Winter street. 


W. W. MORLAND, M_D., | Medical Examiners. 
JOHN HOMANS, M_D., Hly 


ovat INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
MAaNaGgr. 


Authorized Capital $10,000,000 
Paid up c: pital and Reserves........ +++. $6,000,000 
Fire Premiums in 1564 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 
Cloth, Stockbolders Personally Liable for all Claims. 
rr. the hasards of FIRE on Merchandise 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Prsusarrs, Insures against and 
ashington street ther property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
meso saeod om fovorable terme for one of five yenss. 5 
: rers 


- —= ——= jeg onan Draeepe bomen ogr agreed a 
the most sti ty, w ever be distin- 
CHURCH wie ceopuatant Util ix’ tes eolladioan et 


wer 
guished for promptitude and | 
claims. 
Policies issued ard all losses settled at the 
Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 
STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 


Agent and Atterney fer the Company 
W. C. HIGGINSON Surveyor. ly July 6 

















June 8. 
TRINITY COLLECTION 
OF CHURCH MUSIC, containing the Psalms and Hymna 
Tunes, Chants. &c., used in Trmmity Church, New York, 
and ita three Chapels. By Edward Hodges, of Sid Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, with valuable additions by the 


HAYTER’S 








&e. ByA.U. Hayter. Organist of Trin- 
Boston. Th H tains a sel of 


is 
pieces performed at Trinity Church, Bostun, always 
for its fine music, during the past twenty-five rears, 





$2. 
VEE DITSON & CO., Pususaers, 
ore 277 Wavaington street. 


ly endeavor to ms 
also the peculiar ¢ 
Above all othe 
constantly hear 
this piece of musi 

apparently clear t 

terly inadmissible 

to be given in wo 
ewer to that quest 
of music to the 

“What you feel n 

music.” ~It is true 

nite feeling; I do 
sic; it seems to 
sounds.” But tot 
really have a desir 
music expresses, 
your feelings easi 
melody, and the m 
Variations of a the: 
mental theme thro 
distinguish betwee 
tant theme; in sho 
plete commani ove 
enables a cultivat 
first hearing the 
of music, which to 
a confused mass o 
There is no othe 
ing of music, and i 
music would be suy 
sible to express the 
express in words 
\perfume of roses, a 
Not every one has t. 
at the first time 
the scent of roses, d 
there is no way pos 
ble thereby other th 
ties. It may take 
years to learn to di 
scents, or to become 
in a French dish; or 
objectionable, thoug! 
priate, to distingui 
awe which a temple 
the feeling of fear 
battle. 

But it is this ve 
tween our feelings, 
ty to music,—but px 
created, and in repry 
upon which true “ 
based. The great t 
this “understanding 
applied when speaki 
bering that an unde 
lect is out of the qué 
art form is concerned 

A written or spo 
when I am able to 
which it is the expres 
effected in this 
written word, as it fal 
ly reiitter to myself, 
am not conscious o 

spoken. For this 
free being, I must be 
is exercised upon me 
speaking of ahother ; 
Yet I cannot be altog 
be a rational being. 

y that the spo 
fluence upon me unle: 
I am thus, in the same 

* and passive. Only 

4 poasible for rational 
other, or, in other word 
through a habit of b 
tain language, this rep 
matter; it is very diffi 
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